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and at Concord, “fired the shot heard round the 
world”’—sowed the leaden seed from which has 
sprung this mighty republic. Now on April 19, 1910, 
a different kind of battle is to be fought by the 
farmers and citizens of Monroe county, New York. 
Their ballots are to sound the death knell of financial 
corruption and bossism in government and in politics, 
as the bullets 135 years ago ushered in the end of a 
foreign despotism. Not the despotism of money, but 
the devotion of manhood, is to govern this republic. 
The corruption in public affairs which has reached its 


ERS’ BATTLE AT LEXINGTON, APRIL 19, 1775, 


climax, as editorially described in American Agri- 
culturist last week, is to be burned out by the hot fire 


of an indignant people. The spirit that fired those 
New England farmers on that first Patriots’ day still 
burns in the hearts of the American people on this 
135th Patriots’ day, April 19,1910. It is this spirit in 
our daily affairs, in public and private life, that insures 
the greater America. Let the lesson ever be taught 
that honest citizenship and keen patriotism are as 
much needed in our daily lives in these “piping 
times of peace” as during the stress of war. 
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Your Responsibility and Opportunity ~\ 


ACH farmer knows what share the rest of his 
family has taken in preparing for the grain 

‘ harvest. Also the responsibility that rests 

f upon him alone to choose the machines which will give 
the greatest amount of grain from his fields for the 
cash market. : 

Think back to last harvest time. Did you get all 
the profit from your acres that should have been yours? 
Or through delays, caused by tinkering with broken- 
down or inefficient machines, did you lose valuable 
time? Did you get all the grain—tangied or down—or 
did your machine leave a part of your profit in every 
field? Ask yourself today. Did I get the best results 
possible from my harvesting machine last year, and if 
so is it in condition to give me the same service this 
year? If not—every waste in net results takes that much 
away from family comfort, happiness and prosperity. 

Choose wisely then—take time by the forelock now 


—and be prepared to deliver 100 per cent from your 


fields to the thresher. 
The harvesting machines which have stood the tests 
of over 50 years—are the six of the celebrated I HC Line. 


Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


These machines have demonstrateg the practical 
verdict of over a million farmers ali over the world. 

They are the best that most expert workmen and 
machinery and high grade materials can make them. 
They have been improved every year in every detail of 
construction, whenever it has been found that any im- 
provement could be made. These machines are built 
to work successfully under the ng ag conditions found 
in the harvést field. If the grain is down and tangled 
the reel and platform can be so adjusted that all of the 

n will be cut.and bound much the same as when it 


Ents straight. 
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In the manufacture of IH C machines great 
care is exercised both in the selection of materials and 
in construction. All the bearings are accessible 
so that you will have no difficulty in oiling the wee 
parts and giving the machine the attention which it 
should have in order that the full measure of success 
may attend its work throughout the harvest season. 
Every precaution is taken tofurnish you with a machine 
that you can dependupon during the busy harvest time 
when delays cost money. ' 

Interchangeable parts that fit perfectly are ae 
at hand, in case of emergency through your I H 
Dealer. No delays when your ripe grain must be 
harvested. 

And with any of these IH C machines you receive 
the most trustworthy, broadest arantee of service, 
durability, simplicity, workmanship and materials. 

No point in your absolute protection in every way 
has been overlooked. . 

You profit by the best experience not only of the 
vast majority of farmer users, but also by the experi- 
ence of the most complete manufacturing organization 
in America. 

See the I H C dealer at once. Take your choice of 
these machines. The quality is the same in all—the 
best possible. 

on’t experiment with binder twine, either. Some |} 
low grade fibre may be used in the manufacture of. ff 
biuder twine for the harvest of 1910, and it is unneces- 
sary to state that those who attempt to use twine made 
from low grade Manila fibre will have troubles of their 
own. t 

It is to the farmer’s interest always to keep a 
weather eye on the future, and in this particular in- 
stance to secure his twine supply, whether it be Sisal or 
Manila, at as early a date as possible. Get one of seven 
perfectly dependable brands of twine and be sure. 
Choose Champion, McCormick, Osborne, Deerifig, 
Milwaukee, Plano or International—in Sisal, Standard, 
Manila and Pure Manila brands. 

If it is not convenient to see an International Dealer, write for 
full information and the catalogues you want. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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| Slaughter of Southern Fores: 
| A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, #p 


— — 





The slaughter of the southern ¢ 
ests goes rapidly and steadily 
There is no legal way to stop it, 
even retard or eheck its progress, F 
timber lands or wooded tracts } 
| all fallen into the hands of speg 
| tors, companies or corporations, thas’ 
have been quietly purchasing th : 
lands for the past 25 years. Now 
sawmill and the narrow gauge 
way are everywhere in eyidence 
the forest growth is being sy, 
away. 

Recently having occasion to m a 
@ trip into the interior of the sou. 
I traveled from Norfolk to B : 

miles west, on the state line be = 
tween Virginia and Tennessee, ta 
all this territory, say 408 miles yy 
by 40,in width, nothing but shrak 
bery is to be seen. State street, the © 
main street in Bristol, is on the state 
line. Virginia is wet; Tennessee ip | 
dry. The saloons are all over on the © 
Virginia side, and the thirsty Tennes 
seean has to go over into Virginia te 
get a drink. 

From Bristol to Johnson City,” 
fenn, the same conditions exist re © 
epecting the slaughter of the forest, 





| At Johnson City I took the narrow | 


railway to Cranberry irom 4 
in North Carolina, where — 
hoped to see some original timber | 
lands; but qverzshing had been swept | 
away. Along miles of the way ] | 
passed loaded lumber cars enough t © 
20 miles 
long. og 

The largest and best trees are cut 
for export lumber. Such lumber #8} 
shipped in the log. The mills saw up” 
everything fit for lumber. Such as | 
fitted for telegraph and telephone © 
poles is carefully saved. Next the) 
railway tie timber is looked after.” 
Such as is fitted for wagon stock, ~ 
cross-arms. or handles is not over- 
looked. The pulp men use such as is 
fitted for making paper. Then the ™ 
extract men take everything left to ~ 
utilize for their special purposes, By ~ 
the time man gets through with his © 
work, the mountains and hills look 
badly demoralized, and the next for 
est fire cleans up the rubbish, and | 
only here and there remains a tree} 
or stub or shrub, where before was @ © 
splendid ‘forest. 

Arriving at Cranberry, the ancient) 
iron mines of North Carolina, workel | 
by the confederates during the e 
war, I found myself several hundred} 
feet above town and furnaces, : 
actually had to tack, as the sailom” 
term it, down the mountainside @¥ 
the level of the town. Here 
acres piled thick with lumber, 
many loaded cars waiting to be 
out. I boarded a caboose and m 
another desperate rush to find s0 
original forest not despoiled by # 
lumberman’s ax. But it was in val 
’ No wonder that our public-spi 
men are interested in the conserva 
tion of the forest resources. Hum 
dreds of square miles of south 
lands are being denuded of their 
est growth every year. This slaug 
of southern timber cannot be stop) 
because these lands have passed fi 
the hands of private owners, 
may do with their holdings as 
please; even if by so doing they 
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up the springs and streams, put § 
mountain sections in such shape 


the rainfall cannot be conserved 
invite deluge and drouth to re 
agricultural pursuits even more 
| certain than at present. 

In many European countries, 
i strong arm of the government 
| thrown around the forests to protes 
preserve or conserve. The @ 
|may not cut down a tree wi 
permit and are then required to P 
|two trees for each one cut 
In our: time, and with our Pee 
such a supervision may not be Dis 
tical or feasible; but we do, in ™ 
respects, need protection frome 
selves. Personal rights, 25 W® 
state rights, may be carried out | 


ri 


cultivator can do, Furnished with wood or steel wheels, as 
desired, at same price. Has widest range of adjustments. 
‘With center section of 5 teeth boited in, makes a first-class, © 
easy-tiding, spring-tooth Harrow. Also aperfect Broadcast & 
and Bean Harvester with.simple attachments. None E 
to prepare with it ataxy price. Guaranteed for all time. Delivered to EB 
you FREIGHT PREPAID, in Michigan, Ohio or Indiana, $22.00. In & 
Connec a Massachusetts, New Hamp . Vermont, Delaware and 
, $22.90. In Georgia, $26.25: W for prices delivered in other 
states, Wer apo equally attractive gyions on other styles—Pivot Azle 
an Walking Cultivator, Wood-frame Lever Drag, each the 
banner class—a guaranteed 
Detroit-Ameri ho Money Doves 
aus No Money Down 
Fr erican Cash or Credit 
cholee Wi 
Fosa'orhtovee Seine reat or Pin brent any wings ioueaat mre solorvor ots rece 
you ever saw. Denes aoe Figte ton, Coo. 0 hin ox long time ay sales 
mail-order house can give you a DETROLT-AMERICAN + We deal only direct 
See the cultivator you want at the price. Also shows far as to work detriment to the 
and Ton Disc Don’t wait till bod peo me sue 
t00 late to learn how mach we save you. postal oes oer os om 4 oe . poner be 
AMERICAN BARROW CO., 1201 HASTIN '» DETROIT, MICE. 
benefit to the people of the 


ests of the 
SSOn Edioral Paso | Mention this Journal a a 


future generations; as well as &@ BF 








south, it would be a priceless booms 
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FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”--Washingtox 


Trade Mark Registered. Established 1842. 
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Stimulating Vegetation by Electricity 


Using Electricity in English Farming---Experiments Show Marked Increase with Wheat and Other Crops-- 
How the Electric Discharge Is Generated—Network of Wire Overhead and Small Engine for 
Power--Plan Believed to Possess Commercial Power---By Sir Oliver Lodge 


OME 30 years ago a Swedish professor 

named Lemstrom sought to elucidate 
¢ the aurora borealis by trying to imi- 
Ss tate its appearance by electrical 
experiments. For this purpose he produced 
high-tension discharges of various kinds, and 
sent them through vacuum tubes until he got 
an appearance very much like those of the 
northern lights. Some of these experiments 
he conducted in his greenhouse, and he 


noticed incidentally that the plants seemed 








A Corner of the Strawberry Field 


The post and insulator carrying the electric 
discharging network_are seen, but the wires 
themselves are too fine to show. 


to thrive under-the treatment, and that the 
electrification thus. produced in their neigh- 
borhood appeared to do them good. He also 
noticed, as remarkable, the flourishing de- 
velopment of plants in Arctic regions, where 
the sunlight was very weak; and he attributed 
part of this growth to the influence of electric 
discharges. He pursued the matter by care- 
ful observation, tak- 


that they do actin this way. It can hardly be 
doubted that the electrification of the air has 
some effect on growing plants. For it is 
found that under the influence of sunshine, 
electrified plants can give off electricity into 
the air from the leaves; and the.fact that the 
air is electrified relatively to the soil requires 
that the plants shall be electrified too, so that 
in all probability they «re in a constant state 
of slow electrical discharge, which becomes 
more rapid when the sun is up. In what way 
this discharge of electricity from their grow- 
ing tips, and hair, and surface generally, 
really acts, must be studied and reported on 
by physiological botanists; but it is natural to 
suppose that it cannot be without influence, 
and reasonable to think that that influence 
must be beneficial—a hypothesis which direct 
experiment confirms. 

Possibly in some sunny countries the effect 
is excessive, and might, with advantage, be 
moderated; but in this climate it turns out 
that artificial supply of electricity does in- 
crease the rapidity and assist the amount of 
growth. At any rate, the experiments of 
Lemstrom, which were repeated and extended 
by others, clearly pointed in that direction. 
So when, after some preliminary experiments 
at Bitton, J. E. Newman of-Gloucester, acting 
in conjunction with R. Bomford of Salford 
Priors, determined to try the phenomenon on 
a really large scale, and came to me to see 
if I could help them electrically, and enable 
them to maintain a continu*us high-tension 
discharge for hours together each day over 
10 or 11 acres by means of power. furnished 
by an oil ehgine and. dynamo. I very will- 














Insulator 


A special type is em- 
ployed to insulate the 
field network. It dis- 
charges at a potential 
of 100,000 volts. 





ingly assented and set 
my son, Lionel Lodge, 
upon the job. 

The method is to 
stretch over the field tq. 
be treated a number of 
wires on poles, some- 
thing like low tele- 
graph wires, but high enough for loaded 
wagons and all the usual farming operations 
to go on underneath the wires without let or 
hindrance. The wires are quité thin, and are 
supported by a few posts in long parallel 
spans, about 30 feet apart. They are sup- 
ported on the posts by elaborate high-tension 
insulators, and they extend all over the acre- 
age under experiment, a control plot of sim- 
ilar land under similar conditions being, of 
course, left without any wires, 


The system of conductors is then connected 











at one post with a generator supplying post- 


tive electricity at a potential of something 
like 100,000 volta, 





ing test plants in 


and with — sufficient 





pairs or groups; elee- 
trifying one group— 
that is to say, dis- 
charging some 
electricity into the 
air above them—ahd 
keeping a _ similar 
group away from the 
electricity in order to 
be able to compare 
them. Then he 
tographed the 
groups side by side, 
and found in nearly 
all cases a marked 
improvement as the 
result of the electri- 
cal treatment. He 
concluded ‘that the 
needle-like shape of 
the leaves in fir trees, 
, and the beard on the 
ears of most cereals, 


pho- 
two 








have the discharge of 
électricity as. their 
function, @nd — finds 


power to maintain a 
constant supply of 
electricity at this 
kind of potential. 
Leakage immediate- 
ly begins, and the 
charge. fizzes off from 
the wires .with a 
sound which is some- 
times audible, and 
_ with a glow.which is 
visible in the dark. 
Anyone walking 
about below the wires 


the effect on the hair 
of the head, as of a 
cobweb on the face. 
They are then feel- 
ing the stimulating 
action of the electri- 
fication. 

The electrification 
is. maintained for 
some hours each day, 

[To Page 585,] 
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HANDLING BROOM CORN CROP 


F. L. PETTY, ILLINOIS 


In the west, where it is almost conclusively 
‘grown, broom corn is planted in drills with an 
ordinary corn planter. Cultivation may begin 
at practically any time after planting, by the 
use of the harrow lengthwise of the rows. 
The first few weeks the young broom corn 
plants grow very slowly, and it is of prime 
importance to prevent heavy growth of weeds 
obtaining a foothold before the plant is big 
enough to cultivate. Ordinary corn cultivator 
machinery is used in caring for the crop. 

The time for harvesting is that stage when 
the fibers of the broom have completed their 
growth and before the stalk and seed have 
begun to ripen. When the seed is in what 
is known as the dead stage, or at the end of 


the milk stage, is usualy the proper time for - 


cutting. The stalks grow so high that they 
must be broken before it is possible to cut the 
brush, which is the valuable part of the crop. 
This is done by hand work, one man breaking 
the stalks down as fast as two men can cut 
the brush. The breaker walks backward 
between the two rows, bending the stalks at 
either hand at a hight of about 2% or 3 feet 
and overlapping them in such a way as to 
forma continuous table of green, fibrous 
stalks. On this table the brushes are placed as 
they are cut and left until partially dry, 
before being hauled from the field. The proper 
length for cutting the brus:. is 6 to 8 inches 
below the first fibers, so as to leave a stalk 
of at least 6 inches in length attached to each 
broom. 

The process of removing the seed from the 
brush is variously termed seeding, scraping or 
threshing and consists of running the seed 
laden heads through a cylinder similar to that 
of the ordinary threshing machine, except 
that the entire brush does not pass through, 
only the head being subjected to the scraping 
process, so as not to destroy the stalk upon 
which the fibers were borne. 

After the seeds are removed, the brooms 
should be stored in sheds for curing and dry- 
ing. This drying under shelter is practiced 
by all growers in the Illinois district, but not 
at present to any great extent in Oklahoma, 
the result being that the Oklahoma product 
very often is not cured in a satisfactory man- 
ner and does not bring the price received for 
the Illinois broom corn. The color of the 
brush at this time should be green, and the 
fibers should be straight and tough. Too much 
exposure to the direct rays of the sun, or 
the rains or heavy dews at this time results 
in bleaching and discoloring the fibers and 
consequent depreciation in quality. 

‘Many of the illinois farmers utilize their 
corn cribs as drying houses for broom corn, 
placing boards between the slats of the crib 
and piling brooms upon them in tiers. This 
effectually protects them from the sun’s rays 
and the desired color is retained. The drying 
process may take two to four weeks, depend- 
ing upon the weather. The bright, dry au- 
tumn days of the west are ideal for this 
curing of the crop, and if properly protected 
from the sun, the western product would 
probably be the equal or superior’ of the 
standard Illinois crop. 

A few days of rain, or damp, cloudy 
weather at harvesting time may reduce the 
value of the crop very considerably. Prob- 
ably the greatest factor influencing the 
value of the crop aside from weather condi- 
tions and curing, is the number of crooked 
stalks. Heavy dews or wet weather during 
the maturing stage of the brush often results 
in making large numbers of stalks crooked, 
because of the weight of moisture held by the 
head. If the seed is allowed to mature to 
too great an extent, and thus put a heavy 


"| ‘weight upon the stalk, this will also result 


in crooked stalks. The market standard is 
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STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


be saved if the crop is drawn directly from # 





half price for crooked stalks in separate bales. 

The growing crop is frequently attacked 
by smut somewhat similar to wheat smut, 
which may damage the quality to a consider- 
able extent. The means of combat seems 
to lie in seed selection, and spraying the seed 
with formalin or other disinfectant prepara- 
tions similar to the treatment given to seed 
wheat. 


COWPEAS EASY TO HANDLE 


W. B. LLOYD, MARION COUNTY, ILL 

I first raised cowpeas because the land of 
the farm I work was deficient in nitrogen. I 
continued to raise them because I found that 
everything that would eat corn would eat 
cowpeas. A second reason for continuing 
raising them is that they may be put in later 
than corn and mature sufficiently for hay 
before frost. I have sown them as late as 
July 4 and had a good crop. 

The ground for sowing is prepared as I 
would for planting corn. If friable, it is 
simply harrowed after plowing; if in lumps, 
the disk as well as the harrow is used until 
good tilth is secured. If this condition can- 
not be reached by the use of the harrow, it is 
also rolled. 

We use an ordinary force-feed grain drill 
in putting them in, although they may be 
broadcasted by hand. The amount of seed 
used is from three to five pecks to the acre, 
according to the richness of the land. The 
poorer the land, the more seed used. I have 
sown them upon land so poor that the pea 
vines were not taller than ordinary bush 
beans, with but little foliage, but an abundant 
crop of peas. I have sown them on land so 
rich that the vines were anywhere from 8 to 
12 feet in’ length and covered with dense 
foliage. 

In harvesting, an ordinary mower is used, 
and a common sulky rake to put them in 
light windrows after the vines are wilted. 
The most particular part of the harvesting 
is the curing, and that is accomplished by 
putting them in very small shocks as soon as 
they are raked. When the vines are heavy, 
I have had the shocks as close as 10 feet 
even closer than that. They are left in 
the shock, if intended for hay, for. 10 days 
or longer, according to the weather. If the 
weather is damp or cloudy, the time required 
for sufficiently curing them for the stack or 
mow is longer than if the weather is bright 


‘and a gentle wind blowing for a considerable 


part of the time. 
Cure Thoroughly for Seed 


If the crop is intended for seed, it will 
require more thorough curing in order that 
it may be threshed cleaner than if somewhat 
damp. For this purpose they should be riper 
than if intended primarily for feeding un- 
threshed. They should not be cut until they 
are nearly, if not quite, all ripe enough to 
make seed that will grow. If intended pri- 
marily for feeding unthreshed, they may be 
cut when most of the pods have reached a 
yellow color, as the growing ones will cure 
out enough to not be damaged for feed. 

If the shocks are rained upon _ before 
thoroughly cured, there is no need of fear 
that the crop is ruined, for my experience is 
that cowpeas will stand a large amount of 
rain and not be damaged to any perceptible 
degree if properly shocked. If they have 
been nearly cured before they were wet, and 
are dried out excepting a little dampness next 
to the ground, this dampness may be removed 


‘and the crop put into barn or stack without 


injury by upsetting the shocks for a few hours 
before being put away. : 

Where threshed:for seed; the straw will be 
eaten with considerable relish and without 
much waste if run direct from the machine 
te the mow. In this case much handling can 








the field to the-machine. : 








INCREASING CORN PROFITS 


In a lecture during the recent farmers‘ 
week at Pennsylvania state agricultural col- 
lege, Prof F. D. Gardner spoke in part as 
follows concerning the selection and growing 
of.corn: During the last 40 years the aver- 
age relative money value of three crops in 
Pennsylvania has been corn 42, wheat 35, oats 
23. The relative value of corn has increased, 
that of oats decreased and that for wheat has 
remained stationary. The day of cheap corn 
is past. 

The essentials of good methods in growing 
corn are applicable to all. Both soil and cli- 
mate should be suitable for the crop. Me- 
dium maturing varieties will give best results 
in this locality. Leaming and Reid’s Yellow 
Dent are types of such varieties. Good seed 
ears should be 8 to 10 inches long, and the 
circumference should equal three-fourths the 
length. There should be 16 to 24 straight 
rows. The stalks should be of moderate 
hight, 8 to 10 feet; the nodes short and the 
leaf surface relatively large. They should 
support the ears by shanks of moderate length 
and size and at a convenient hight, about 4 
feet. The husk should close thoroughly over 
the tip of the ear, so that it may not be 
injured by insects, birds or rain. 

The ear method of breeding and improving 
corn is best. The breecing plat should be on 
land representative of the soil on which the 
general crop is to be grown. Each ear should 
be tested and any ears showing a low stand- 
ard of germination should be rejected. Plant 
the corn from each ear in separate rows, and 
identify each. ‘ When harvested, the grain 
from each row should be weighed and kept by 
itself. Select the seed for the future crop 
from the most desirable rows. Choice ears 
from one or a few of the best rows should be 
taken for next year’s breeding plat. This 
process systematically followed up will work 
wonders in the improved character of the corn 
of any locality and return big profits, 

At the present price of corn, to increase 
the yield in Pennsylvania one bushel an acre 
would add $1,044,000 to the pocketbooks of 
our farmers. More rational rotations and bet- 
ter tillage will do it. Under the same condi- 
tions, 10 kernels added to each ear of corn 
produced in our state would be worth $780,- 
000. Selection and breeding will easily accom- 
plish that. 


Secrets of Dairy Profit—The secret of dairy 
success in Holland is easily understood, and 
may be stated in a few words—efficient cows, 
excellent care, co-operation and superior 
quality of butter and cheese.—T[Illinois Exper- 
iment Station. 


The Economy of Machine Milking is due 
to a saving in time and in help necessary to 
milk a large herd. About five minutes per 
cow is saved where four cows are milked at 
once and more time when one man operates 
three machines, milking six cows at one time. 
The cost of operating two machines by elec 
tric motor was about 4 cents per hour where 
electric current was used. 


Buffalo Grass, indigeous to western plains, 
grows up to the Canadian boundary, and is 
‘proverbial for its nutrition, It only grows 4 
few inches high, however, and does not really 


make a sod, hence its’ sustaining power 10 — 


the acre is not high.. But its ability to endure 
hard conditions is extraordinary.—([Prof 
Thomas Shaw. 







A Wagon Tongue is not the only thing | 


that speaks the praise of the low wagons z 
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CROP -GROWTH BY ELECTRICITY 
[From Page 583.] 
put is shut off at night. It is probably only 
necessary to supply it during the early morn- 
ing hours.in summer time, and in springtime 
or in cold, cloudy weather for the whole day, 
or during the time of the plant’s greatest 
activity. But at what stages of the growth of 
a plant the stimulus is most effective has still 
yaa «€6tol«6Chbe. made out. The 
power required to gener- 
ate the electricity is very 
small, for although the 
potential is high the quan- 
tity is insignificant, and‘ 
the energy is accordingly 
comparatively trivial. It 
is known that even when 
natural atmospheric elec- 
tricity has accumulated 
intensity, and has become 
a thunderstorm, the quan- 
tity even, then is quite 
small, though the poten- 
tial or tension is so enor- 
mous that the flashes are 
of astonishing violence 
and power while they last. 
The power is generated by a two-horse oil 
engine driving a small dynamo in an out- 
house of the farm. Thence the current is 
taken by ordinary overhead wires to the field, 
where they enter a suitable weather-tight hut, 
which contains the transforming and rectify- 
ing apparatus. The negative electricity is 
eonveyed direct to Garth, which high-tension 
electricity;-all of positive sign, is led by a 
specially insulated conductor out of the shed 
to the nearest post of the overhead insulated 
wires, which are thereby maintained at con- 
tinuous high-positive potential. 


The Results and Further Details 


The following is a very brief summary of 
returns and information supplied to me by 
Mr Newman and Mr Bomford, showing the 
results from the electrified as compared with 
the control unelectrified plots. The sum- 
marized results of the 1906 experiments in 
bushels are as follows: 


From From 
electrified plot unelectrified plot Increase 
Canadian (Red Fife).. 385% 25% 30% 
English (White Queen) 40 31 3 


Moreover, the electrified wheat sold at 
prices some 7%% higher, several millers in 
baking tests finding that it produced a better 
baking flour. ‘The increase appears to be 
mainly due to better stool- : 
ing. No marked differ- 
ence was observable in the 
development of ears. 

The summarized results 
of the 1907 experiments on 
wheat .n bushels, Red Fife 
being :own in the spring, 


are as follows: Electri- 
fied, 41.4; unelectrified, 
32; an ‘ crease of 29%. 


Electrified wheat brighter, 
and a better sample. In- 
€rease again due to better 
Stooling and filling out of 
ears. of 


i» 


ye y 
Electrified 
Potatoes 


The complete arrange- 
Ments for generation of 
the high-tension currents 
&re ds follows, ‘Direct current, about three 
amperes, at 220 volts, is generated by a dyna- 
Mo driven by an oil engine of about. two- 
horse power. The current passes from the 





‘dynamo through the primary of a large induc- 


fion coil, with a make and break contact 


g interposed-in the circuit. From the secondary 









Of the coil the high-tension ¢urrent was 


_ Passed through the rectifiers, and then one 
Toned was connected to the system of overhead_ 
=» Mires, the other pole being earthed: The 
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acres of grdund. The wires were mounted on 
insulators placed upon larch poles some 15 
feet high, which were placed in rows, the 
rows being separated by a distance of~ 102 
yards, and the poles in a row being 71 yards 
apart. Stout telegraph wire carried the cur- 
rent down each row, while thin galvanized 
wires, placed some 12 yards apart, were 
stretched between the rows, and acted as the 
discharge wires. In this way 22 poles were 
sufficient to support the wire over the 19 
acres. 

Roughly, only one pole an acre is required; 
therefore, the inconvenience is practically nil. 
The hight at which the wires are taken allows 
a loaded wagon to go beneath. Owing to 
the flexible suspension, risk of breakage to 
the wires is very small. In the wheat, differ- 
ence was noticeable at an early stage, the 
young blades on the electrified part being, 
in the opinion of many observers, of a 
darker green. 


How Other Crops Were Affected 


The crops were gathered separately from 
the electried and unelectrified plots and the 
resultant yields were‘as follows: 


Electrified Unelectrified Increase 


Canadian (Red Fife).. 35% 25% 
English (White Queen) 40 31 


In 1907 wheat was grown again in the 1906 
wheat field with following results an- acre: 
Electrified, 41.4 bushels; unelectrified, 32 
bushels; an increase of 29%. 

Strawberries—This being the first year, the 
crop was necessarily very small, and was 
picked chiefly to see if any increase had been 
obtained. The result showed a 35% increase. 
Earlier ripening was also observed. 

Mangolds—It was found impossible to 
weigh either the whole or a part of this crop. 
The estimated increase, from number of cart 
loads removed, was 25%. Analysis showed an 
increase in the sugar where electrified, but 
the results varied considerably. 

Small plots of tomatoes also showed large 
inerease in the crop. Small plots of raspberry 
canes showed a marked improvement in 
growth. A curious point about the raspber- 
ries was that the foliage and fruit on the 
old canes showed no difference, but that the 
new growth, particularly after the old wood 
was cut back, showed an enormous difference 
ir. favor of the electrified... The manurial 
treatment was exactly similar. 


Show Spoils Ayrshires—This show ring has 


been a curse to the Ayrshire breed. Ayrshires 
would be a different breed today had there 
never been a show. The leading exhibitors 
of shew Ayrshires of the flat, fleshy udder 
type have not made money, even if they have 
sold their stock at large prices, because they 
did not get enough milk to bring up the 
profits. One of the leading exhibition herds 
produced only half as much per cow as did 
another herd bred for production alone. This 
shows the folly of running to fads. American 
dairymen are making a great mistake in 
allowing showmen to be importers, as they 
are bringing over only the show type.— 
[Illinois Experiment Station. 


Work on Corn—The department of agri- 
culture in 1909 gave particular attention to 
the breeding of corns for the south and in 
conducting tests and demonstrations for the 
purpose of finding out best methods to in- 
crease through rate.of yield. In the south, 
where summer drouth is likely to occur, the 
practice of planting corn in furrows 4 to 6 
inches below the level, which has been fol- 
lowed so long, has been found to be based 
upon sound principles. By actual tests.it is 
shown that corn'so grown has yielded four to 
five bushels more to the acre than where 
level eultivation was. practiced. 
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THINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


overhead system of wires covered about 19% 


[5] 
BEGIN’ CULTIVATING CORN EARLY 


H. C. CRAIN, NODAWAY COUNTY, MO 

My methed of cultivating corn depends 
largely.upon the weather, for rains at various 
stages govern the frequency and method of 
eultivation. If it should’ rain soon after the 
corn is planted, and if the weeds should begin 
to start before the corn gets through the 
ground, I go over my field with a harrow, 
having the teeth well slanted. I give the crop 
a thorough harrowing in this way. I plan to 
keep my horses off the corn row, so that it 
will not pack the ground over the hills. In 
this way I kill all little weeds and keep the 
top of the ground thoroughly pulverized and 
in the best condition. This treatment brings 
the corn through strong and vigorous. It 
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Agricultural Electric Discharge Set 


The transforming apparatus. for raising tae 
ordinary electric supply current to the very 
high pressure required is here shown. These 
sets are successfully worked by ordinary farm 
hands. 


will be able to draw liberally from the plant 
food in the ground and thus be fortified to 
withstand the attacks of insect or fungous 
pests which may-.appear at any-time. 

Just as soon as the corn is large enough 
for cultivating, I get ready, putting. on my 
smallest shdvels: I run these shovels just as 
close. to the corn as I can and also run them 
moderately deep. As soon as the field is culti- 
vated lengthwise, I turn right around and 
eress. cultivate. This puts all the ground 
around the plant in splendid physical condi- 
tion. If the stand is thick enough, I harrow 
again, using a warm, sunshiny day, so that the 
corn will. not break off when touched by the 
harrow." This leaves my ‘ground level and 
my corn has not been checked at all in its 
growth. It pushes right along and does not 
lose any time. 

After harrowing, I go over the field once 
with a cultivator, as shallow as possible and 
not very close to the corn.. My main object 
is cultivating weeds in the field before I leave 
it to take eare of itself. Just prior to the 
last cultivation, I go through with my hoe 
and cut out all stray weeds. The field is then 
left perfectly clean and the corn plants are 
given every opportunity to fully develop. Just 
before the corn silks, I go through it and cut 
out all smutty and barren stalks. These are 
usually quite scarce, as I have bred them out 
of my stock, but they occasionally appear and 
the only way to keep them from coming back 
is to see that none develop in the field. 


When Hauling Cream see that a wet sack 
is thrown over the can. This will enable the 
cream to reach the station at a much lower 
temperature than would otherwise be possible, 
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A Bail that Stays 
Where You Put It 


You’!l never make a quick grab 
a Liberty Lantern and find the bail 
down bythe side of the globe where 
it takes two hands to get hold of it. 
The bail of the “Liberty”’ stays put, 


iberty 
anterns 


to pick up—hang 
up—or do an 


else with that 
expedites busirfess. 

The most convenient lantern in 
the world is the ‘‘ Liberty.” Fills, 
lights, cleans—easier and quicker 
than any other. Gives the best 
light, because the burner supplies 
enough air for perfect combustion. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After 
the Price is Forgotten.” ©. BIM MONS. 
Trademark 


are always read 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE Co., Inc. 
St. Louls and New York, U. S. A. = 





Why not Have a Roof 


That Never Wears out? 


| A aT ema 

) You eam be saved of all the trouble and ex- 
of a leaky roof forever. You can have 

@ roof on your homeor 

that will enhance its value— 








Style Roof ... 
jteerestans 
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IN TRUCKING SECTIONS __ 
SANDY LOAM FOR POTATOES 


Good Drainage Essential—Clover Sod Best--Deep Plowing and 
Thorough Preparation Required—Cut Seed Carefully—Planting 
and Spraying—By George R: Wilson of Northern Michigan 


Potatoes will not do well on clay, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience 
of harvesting. I prefer a sandy loam 
soil, A deep, gravelly loam is good. 
It is probably needless to say that a 
clay subsoil is appreciated as much 
in potato growing as in other crops. 
Thorough drainage is very essential. 
Potatoes will not do well on ground 
where water remains on the surface 
three of four days following a rain. 

Rotation of crops has always been 
my policy, and I prefer to turn under 
a clover sod for potatoes. I like to 
put the manure on the ground the 
fall or winter before plowing, when 
I plow in the spring, but if I have 
a good growth of clover to plow un- 
der, I prefer to plow that sod in the 
fall. If there are no tops or manure 
to plow under, I would advise plow- 
ing in the spring, especially if the 
ground is not well drained. 

Put on all the manure you can get. 
If a spreader is not used, the better 
way is to spread it with a fork as 
fast as it is hauled out, direct from 
the wagon or sled. Potatoes respond 
very liberally to fertilizer, and one 
gets paid many times over for every 
load spread. 

Plow Deeply and Well 


Generally speaking, the plowing 
should be deep, say from 6 to 
inches. I like a jointer rather than 
a coulter, as it turns all the foul stuff, 
straw, etc, under. A good, thorough 
job of plowing is the fundamental 
point in growing any crop. The sod 
and any litter on the ground should 
be completely covered up. Where 
straw or other litter project it allows 
air to get to the litter that is below, 
and that impedes the decomposition, 
and also allows the escape of mois- 
ture. 

Where the ground is plowed in the 
fall, it should not be molested fur- 
ther; but if plowed in the spring it 
should be rolled and dragged with a 
spring-tooth or similar harrow as 
soon as possible after plowing. Crops 
grow quickly here, and of course 
moisture evaporates quickly, and if 
these precautions are not adhered to 
and the plowing thoroughly done, 
great losses are liable to occur. If 
the: season is wet, no amount of har- 
rowing and cultivating can entirely 
remedy the effects of poor plowing. 
June grass and other foul growths 
will manifest themselves in spite of 
all one can do. 

After the ground has been rolled 
and dragged once, it should be har- 
rowed once:each week regularly until 
the potatoes are planted. Any neg- 
lect here will be felt later on, also, 
Weeds can get quite a start in 10 
days or two weeks’ time. And then 
the regular stirring of the soil ad- 
mits the air, and. the air sets the 
plant food in the soil free, to be 
taken up by the crop as soon as it is 
ready to receive the food. 

Cutting Seed Important 

I prefer to cut my seed two eyes 
to the piece. Where a potato has 
many eyes, I would leave more eyes 
on a piece, so as to get plenty of po- 
tato around the eyes, to furnish 
nourishment till the plant gets 
rooted. Planted 30 or 32 inches each 
way, they may be cultivated each 
way, and thus eliminate hand hoeing. 
Then, too, each plant has an equal 
amount of soil to draw nourishment 
from. 

As soon as the potatoes are plant- 
ed, the ground should be harrqwed 
with a spring-tooth once each week 
until they come up. Sometimes I 
harrow them with a spike-tooth after 
they are up, and sometimes cultivate 
them. If the season is backward and 
cold, I harrow, while 
and I can cultivate without covering 
the plants so they will not appear 
again, then I cul te them. They 
should be cultivated one way every 


| week regularly, as long as they can 


if it is warm, | 


be without injuring the vines.. If the 
roots are disturbed after potatoes be- 
gin to form new sets will appear 
and there will be some little potatoes. 

I prefer level cultivation on ac- 
count of conserving moisture. It is 
well, however, to hill them a little 
the last time through, as the soil pro- 
tects the tubers that might become 
exposed through beating rains, and 
thus get nipped by an early frost. If 
the field is on a side hill\I would cul- 
tivate the last time at right angles 
to the slope, as that aids materially 
in preventing washing. 

I notice that many growers still 
use paris greens To those I would 
suggest they try white arsenic. Write 
to your agricultural college for direc- 
tions for preparing and using. It 
will pay. 

Just a word about time of planting. 
This depends upon whether one is 
growing early or late varieties, and 
what kind of a market he expects to 
supply. The grower who sells on the 
general market in the fall should 
Plant early. The late varieties, if 
planted anywhere from May 10 to 20, 
will ripen ordinarily, and they yield 
heavier than earlier varieties. Keep 
potatoes rushing from the time they 
are up until the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, which is a sign of ripening. 


~~ Generally, a long potato will grow 


so that one end will project out of 
the ground, or be so near the sur- 
face that a hard ‘frost will nip it 
much more than a round ~ variety. 
Potatoes planted late in June, unless 
they are a very early variety, will be 
harvested green, and will skin up in 
handling. They .are not as good as 
ripe ones for seed, are poor for cook- 
ing, and these things together make 
them undesirable for market. 





Money Crops for Long Island 


- F. J. OVERTON, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 


It would pay farmers to grow more 
corn, poultry and pigs. At present 
prices of all kinds of meat and with 
no prospects in sight for a drop, 
there ought to be good profits in pro- 


, ducing more meats on Long Island 


farms. Stock raising here seems to 
be on the decline. Not nearly as 
many pigs and beeves are produced 
as formerly. Even farmers them- 
selves’ patronize butchers and pay the 
exorbitant prices demanded. Pork 
has retailed from 18 to 20 cents a 
pound. One of the principal objec- 
tions farmers raise against hog grow- 
ing is that grain is too high to allow 
of much profit, but why not grow the 
grain? Large ylelds of good varieties 
can be secured by careful manage- 
ment and an increased price secured 
for it through the pork: Last year 
Long Island farmers purchased more 
and better corn than ever before. They 
are beginning to awake to‘the fact 
that they can do it, but the continued 
and extensive use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is rapidly impoverishing' the 
land which does not get sufficient 
humus returned to it. 

The soil will sooner or later fail to 
respond to this continued cajoling as 
it has in the past. The bumper c¥ops 
of potatoes, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts, etc, produced for the past 10 
years or so have made a good many 
farmers comparatively wealthy, but it 
takes more and more fertilizer each 
year to secure the desired result. They 
should tsy growing more corn for a 
year or two and give the land a 
chance to recuperate. It will pay just 
as well in the end. 

"Last season I visited many farmers 
in Middlesex -county and found they 
give more attention to stock raising 
than Long Island farmers do. They 
secure just as good success and profit 
as we do in extensive field operations 
and with less hard labor. We can well 
take a leaf from their books and use 
winter cover crops, especially of crim- 


son clover, to supply humus 0 * 
soil when plowed under early jy) 
spring. ~ 
Some farmers think it is exe} 
woman’s work to rear poultry, 
this account poultry receives scant 
tention on most Long Island f£ 
If they were to givé-more care gp 
attention to fowls, especially ig 
were to grow a goodly proportion 4 
the feed,. they should make ¢ 
branch of farming pay 
well, because of the nearness to 
ket. .Many are close enough to fm 
water to secure clams and other gi 
fish. These will supply ample an 
material and can be very cheaply ge: 
cured. The supply of eggs and tabs 
fowls has never exceeded the dem 
and prices are almost invariably } 
The kind of poultry should be a yim 
ity strain of whatever breed is cho 
because this kind will lay more e 
than ordinary strains of the 
breed. BS 


Arbor Day and "What It Mean 


MRS F.D. SAUNDERS, MICKIGAN 


tells us 





History 


of having each member of the f 


plant a tree upon a certain day. The 


old Mexican Indians also plant 
on certain days of the year when the. 
moon is full, naming them after . 
children. But.to J. Sterling Mo 
of Nebraska, secretary of agricultur 
in the Cleveland cabinet, belongs the 
honor of instituting our American An 
bor day. The first observance of thi= 
day in Nebraska was on April 10, 572 
when 1,000,000 trees were planted, 
Arbor day .contemplates not t 
good and the beautiful of past gene 
tions but it-outlines and establishes# 
useful and the beautiful for the 
)-t to come. Other special days st 
with their backs to the future, p 
ing inte and worshipping the past, Dug 
Arbor day faces the future with solid 
tude. It seeks to check the wan 
waste of forests and implant in @ 
man, woman and child a love and 
derness for trees. It is the sole h 
day of the human family which io 
forward and not backward. 4 
« Touching closely this matter of a 
tractive farm environments is the Date 
plexing question of preventing the Gi) 
figurement of buildings, fences 
and trees upon farm premises : 
along the public highway by advéi 
ing. The billboard practice of ad 
tising is being restricted in the cei 
In the country, however, little 
been done in the way of controllin 
One real snission for Arbor day Gi 
cussions is to bring the farmer t0®) 
consciousness of the money value t 
natura! and acquired beauty of & 
farm home possesses. It is clear THRE 
many farmers do not appreciate 
disgust with which the general pu 
looks upon a farm upon which 
glaring billboards. Nor do they 2 
any means of determining how @ 
prospective buyers pass the farm 
out giving it the attention which 
a neat, tidy condition it would ¢ 
mand. And so Arbor day 
vance lead to beautifying prél 
and roadsides, and the removing OF 
things that in any way detract @ 
the good appearance of the build 
or farm. ; 
Dates Observed This Spring 
Arbor day is observed at diffe 
seasons in different states, accordl 
climate. In some states the 
servance is in the fall, in quite @ 
ber ef southern states in the Wie 
but in most states in April and 
In quite a number of instancess 
date is definitely fixed by law, O@& 
most of them by appointment of 
governor. It is difficult to get 
satisfactory list of dates because 
are strung along through 4 con 
ble period of time and many 
governors do not decide upon the 
until a short time before it occUis, 
several states Arbor day has 
passed this spring; in others it 
been fixed for this year. Fol 
is a list of the states and date) 
list being as complete as it is 
to “Steere at this time: 
April 15 J, 
=: a Y, 
D, 
I, 
D, 
tah, 
ash, 


remarkably — 


‘that the cust 
of tree planting is an old one among — 
the Germans, who in the rural die 
tricts practice a commendable habit 
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AC NSTHL PROGRESS) TEeedctiongl& Build With Concrete 


As lumber grows dearer, year after. year, concrete takes its 
place as the farmer’s building material. -Many progressive 
farmers are now building all outbuildings with concrete, 
as well as drinking-troughs, fence-posts, walls, porches 
and cellars, and dry walks around the farm. 
Concrete cannot burn; it never wears out; is always 
clean; never requires repairs; and many of the small 
improvements you yourself can build. 


ATLAS." CEMENT 


The standard American brand of cement is ATLAS. 
test for composition, fineness, color and strength. 
ATLAS Portland Cement is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. 
It contains no furnace slag. There is only one quality of ATLAS manu- 
factured—the best that can be made and the same for everybody. 


Write Today for FREE Book 


You will need our book—*‘Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm.”” 
It tells how to make and use concrete, and all its 
directions are in plain and simple language. It 

contains 168 pages and 150 pictures. In it you 

will find plans, diagrams and specifications for 

concrete stables, chicken-houses, cellars, steps, 

fence-posts, barns, and other farm structures, 
This book is free. Write for it today. 

Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If he cannot 

supply you, write to 
The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
Dept.28 30 Broad Street, New York 


Daily Productive Capacity Over 50,000 Barrels— 
the Largest in the World, 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES °c ec wousi 
pe See rt Sn ry Tg Rg IR a eas eS See Tae 


Less to Buy. i 
engine. SEND FOR CAT. TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. 00., 494 West 35th St., Chicago. THIS 18 CUR FIFTY 8 YEaR, 





A Chance for Parcel Post 


P REARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE POSTAL. 
COMMITTEE AT WASHINGTON, DC, 
= aprit 25 
m= Now is the time to get in your 
work for parcel post, as provided for 
=i the Bennet bill H R 10762. Every 
Sindividual and association should in- 
= stantly write or telegraph polite but 
S earnest requests to their congress- 
men, and especiallyeto Hon John W. 
"Weeks, chairman house postal com- 
i mittee, Washington, D C, urging the 
Seommittee to promptly report this 
bill favorably. Such postals, letters 
and telegrams sent at once will do 
more for parcel post than any amount 
' of mere talk or agitation. Every per- 
gon or organization desiring to pre- 
peent their views at the hearings 
which begin April 25 should notify 
Chairman Weeks at once; also the 
Postal Progress league, room 904 
Colorado building, Washington, D C. 
The Bennet bill reduces the 16 
fents a2 pound merchandise rate to the 
lad S8-cent rate of 1874; consolidates 
© first, third and fourth class matter 
within city limits at 2 cents per four 
= eunces, 1 cent for each additignal two 
g@unces; establishes local _ service 
— with all matter collected and deliv- 
@red within a rural route in one class 
» =—parcels within 1x6x12 inches 1 cent, 
y@x12x12 inches 5 cents, 6x12x24 
inches (or 1 cubic foot, size of the 
jerdinary suitcase, weight limit 25 
» pounds) 10 cents. As amended, the 
bili insures all mail matter against 
Se toss or damage in the mails, up to 
©-$10, without increase of postage on 
@rdinary parcels; registered parcels, 
© up to $50, on payment of the 10-cent 
= fee, up to their full value, for each 
Additional $50, 2 cents 
The posting of two four-pound 
parcels per head of our 80,000,000 
‘people, under the proposed 8 cents a 
pound general parcel rate, would in- 
@ease the general merchandise traf- 
fic of the postoffice from the $8,000,- 
@0 of 1907 to over $50,000,000 a year. 
The posting of three four-pound par- 
els per head of our 28,000,000 city 
people, under the proposed city serv- 
ie, would create an additional mer- 
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Bradley’s Fertilizers 


Were introduced in 1861 and have become the best and most favorably 
known brands of fertilizers on the market. From small sales at firsbain 
Massachusetts their use has become general from the Atlantic to the 


acbeirhe koi eee Maddie tlt lin dice Bi fun et thn Rt thle teeta ieee 


Pehandise inco of nearly $27,000,- ; , : : ’ 
ge aay od ee Pacific. They are now manufactured in California. 
1 suitcase parcel a week to and from 
mim @* postoffice and the rural home, In the practice of general farming two things are often over- 
ieee would add a further increase in the ; : . : : 
MME) Merchandise postal revenues of over looked: 1st, the proper cultivation of the soil; 2nd, attention to the 
4 ‘ —O. pony ton-ws »! ‘. Erno maintenance of soil fertility. Preparation of a good seed bed requires 
3 sav average am- oa 4 
WME fy but one trip to jts post town in good plowing and thorough harrowing. 
ny » four weeks, the saving to the entire 


paral public—4,000,000 families—esti- 
pmating the cost of such trip at but 
De, would be over $50,000,000 a year. 
Se Already popular in congress, the 
emennet bill needs only a widespread, 
oa rand decided expression of pub- 
= Opinion in its favér to lead to its 
B@tick enactment into law. The post- 
HMfice is our mutual express company. 
Upon the extension of the postal 
a 4 ite, more than upon anything 

» said the postal commission of 
meme 50th congress, “does the social, 
wevical and economic development 
et the country depend.” 


The compounds containing the valuable elements of plant food 
are often changed by proper cultivation from forms which are insol- 
uble to other forms which are more or less available. 


BES? to 


The better the condition of the soil, the better will be the results from the 


use of commercial fertilizers. 

A small acreage well cultivated and well fertilized will pay better thana 
large acreage only half cared for. A fruit grower recently wrote’ ‘I am getting 
a nice living from two and one-half acres of small fruit, and every year I save 


something for a rainy day.” 


Bradley’s Fertilizers lend themselves readily to intensive farming 
because they are so easy to apply that they save labor. They are 


. available so that they start the crop quickly and enable it to get 
pane , Strawberrtos—The straw- At the same time they are not so soluble as 





fe only one-year-old plants from new 


* Tunners once, then train 


comes first in the season and 
eeds best on moist, sandy loam. 


# Productive beds. Remove blos- 
Sand buds, and trim roots and 
Be before setting them out. For 

=e Use plant in hills. 12 inches 

in 24-inch rows: also cut run- 
for field culture. Check-row the 
Planting 2 feet apart in 3-foot 
Cultivate both ways at first, 
along 
keeping all weeds down with a 

Cultivate both ways at least three 
then one way ‘until fall mulch- 

Lecover my rows with | stable 
® when the ground is frozen.— 





z 5 A. Umoselle, Atlantic Coun- 


7 


ahead of early drought. 
to be largely lost by heavy rains, and they mature crops before the 


early frosts of our northern latitudes. 
Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Send for circulars. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
Offices: Boston, New York, Buffalo, Cleveland 
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Made of Hard, Stiff 
Wire, of Honest Quality 


Fences Cost the Least 
and give the most 
returns of any im- 
rovements on the 
arm 


_ Look around and see the farmer 
who has money in the bank and 
who buys another quarter-section 
every few years. See Ais farm 
—it is fenced hog-tight. What 
is good for him is good for you. 
Enough feed is wasted on the av- 
erage quarter-section of unfenced 
fields to feed a large drove of 
hogs. ,. 

Any American Fence dealer will 
quote you figures that may aston- 
ish you on fencing your farm with 
heavy, hog-tight fence. You have 
no idea how little money it takes, 
considering what you will actually 
save. 

American Fence is made of hard, 
stiff steel. It is made of a quality 
of wire drawn expressly for woven- 
wire-fence purposes by the largest 
manufacturers of wire in the world. 
Galvanized by the latest improved 
process—the best that the skill and 
experience of years has taught. 
Built on the elastic, hinged-joint 
(patented) principle, which effect- 
ively protects the stay or upright 
wires from breaking under hard 


usage. 

The real test of a fence is the service 
you get out of it. Test, ioe and 
compare American Fence under any and 
all conditions and you will find that the 
steel, the structure and the galvanizing 
are equal in durability, strength and 
oficisnay to the hardest usage. 


F. Baackes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago NewYork Denver San Francisco 
Bee the one pe zour town 


NOTE— Everywhere, 
and nave show you the different designs an 
Bois P CONCKETE FENCE POST,” furnished 
UILD A CON 
for the ng. 
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BUILDING UP THE ORCHARD 


Tree Grafting as Woman’s Work 


IDA E, DAVENPORT 





The time. draws near when we be- 
gin to think of grafting the trees. Let 
me tell beginners how I managed it 
without grafting tools, hampered by 
skirts and weighing 200 pounds. Per- 
haps there are some women like my- 
self who have a few scrub apple 
trees which stand in a convenient 
place and bear only small, bitter, or 
otherwise undesirable fruit. Ours 
were in the lane which leads to the 
pasture. The first year I grafted too 
low and the cattle cropped them. Now 


I wheel the buggy under them and 
stand on the seat, and find it the 
true level. 


Trees that are young and coming 
into bearing are the best to graft. 
The limbs are about the size of one’s 
wrist or smaller. These I saw off 
straight with a fine-toothed saw, then 
split with a grafting tool I have 
used a butcher knife for this, using 
the hammer to strike the back, but 
with the grafting tool a wooden mal- 
let is used. The tools were a pres- 
ent to me after I had successfully 
grafted without. I find them easier 
to use. Then I hold the cleft open, 
inserting the scions, taking care to 
have the bark of the scion and stock 
even. I have used a spike sharpened 
to a wedge on the grindstone for 
this. 

Scions are cut before the buds 
start in the spring in February or 
March. They must be chosen 
from twigs grown the year previous. 
Then sharpen them wedge shape, 
taking care to not start the bark 
from the evood. A very sharp jack- 
knife must be used. Leave about 
two buds and cover the end of the 
stock with grafting wax after first 
working until soft. Oil the hands to 
keep the wax from sticking. Press 
around the grafts and over the 
cracks, covering all cut surfaces to 
protect from the weather. The scions 
can be kept in a cool situation in 
damp sand until needed. Graft as 
early as possible on a warm, sunny 
day. I have grafted as late as May 
15. Last year I grafted about April 
15, cutting the scions from the trees 
on the day I grafted, and I never had 
them do better. 

Never graft over half of the top in 
one year. My grafting wax is made 
like this: One pound resin, % pound 
paraffin, % teacup tallow, preferably 
mutton tallow. Melt slowly, mix well 
and pour into cold water. When cool 
enough pull like molasses candy. 
Keep in a cool place on a plate well 
oiled, or in water. After the grafts 
get well started, generally the second 
year, cut out the poorest, leaving ondy 
one graft to a limb. 


Lime-Sulphur vs Bordeaux 


Reference has already appeared in 
these columns to the replacing of 
bordeaux with lime-sulphur prepara- 
tions for the treatment of apple dis- 
eases, Readers will recall that much 
complaint has been registered against 
bordeaux, owing to frequent inju- 
rious effects upon the fruit and fo- 
liage on certain varieties. ~ So-called 
bordeaux injury has been worked out 
carefully by several of the state col- 
leges, especially those of New York 
and Illinois. Seeking a substitute for 
bordeaux which would not injure the 
fruit and foliage, the department of 
agriculture is meeting with much 
success with lime-sulphur prepara- 
tions. A recent bulletin by W. M. 
Scott, who has had this matter in 
special charge, is illuminating at this 
time and gives the latest data avail- 
able. He says: 

Information at hand is not quite 
sufficient upon which to base final 
conclusions and recommendations, It 
seems evident, however, that a lime- 
sulphur preparation in one fo-m or 
another is designed largely to take 
the place of bordeaux in spraying va- 
rieties of apples subject to serious 
injury from application of bordeaux. 

The lime-sulphur : solution -contain- 
ing when diluted about four pounds 





sulphur to 50 gallons water, appears 
at present to be the most promising 
preparation. This may be obtained 
by using the commericial solution at 
the rate of 1% gallons to 50 gallons 
water, or by preparing the lime-sul- 
phur solution at home and diluting it 
so each 50 gallons will contain four 
pounds sulphur. A strength of 1% 
gallons of the commercial solution 
«may prove sufficient in most cases. 

Government experiments of 1908 
and 1909 show the lime-sulphur solu- 
tion is apparently as effective as bor- 
deaux in the control of apple scab. 
It will control leaf spot and other 
minor troubles, but so far has not 
proved a very satisfactory remedy for 
apple blotch and bitter rot. The self- 
boiled lime-sulphur is entirely harm- 
less to apple foliage and apparently 
has a stimulating effect. Arsenate of 
lead is unquestioably the poison to 
use with the lime-sulphur mixtures. 

The home-boiled lime-sulphur is 
prepared by boiling 16 pounds sul- 
phur and eight pounds lime, with a 
small quantity of watcr, for about an 
hour, Then strain and add water to 
make 200 gallons. 


& 


Treatment for San Jose Scale—De- 
tails of investigations conducted by 
the bureau of plant industry to deter- 
mine the possibility of successful 
fumigation of apples with hydrocyanic 
gas were recently published. The dan- 
ger of introducing San Jose scale into 
Europe by means of apple importa- 
tions has led to discrimination in the 
European markets against American 
fruit. These experiments were con- 
ducted in the hope of finding some 
method of fumfigating which would 
effectually remove any danger from 
this source without injury to the fruit. 
In the fumigation of Baldwin apples 
loose in baskets all scales were killed 
with strengths of potassium cyanide at 
the rate of 1-10 to % gram per cubic 
foot, and exposed for*45 minutes. No 
injury resulted to the fruit from the 
treatment and it is thought that the 
way is opened for effectually overcom- 
ing any objections to American apples 
on the part of European importers. 








Par. Green for Codling Moth— 
There are two droods annually of 
codling moth. The caterpillars of 
the second brood winter over in the 
apple. The insect infests also pears 
and sometimes peaches and plums, 
In general, good results are obtained 
by spraying the trees with paris 
green in the proportion of one pound 
to 200 gallons of water a week after 
the blossoms fall. The first applica- 
tion should be made before the calyx 
closes A second application should 
de made at the time the eggs are 
being laid on the twigs of fruit for 
the second generation 





Opportunities in Chestnuts—Chest- 
nuts offer a ready way to turn rocky 
pastures, steep hillsides and light 
soils to profitable account. If chest- 
nut seedlings or sprouts are already 
there these may be grafted to such 
varieties as Paragon, for which there 
is a ready sale. The trees if protected 
from stock bear several quarts an- 
nually, beginning when four to six 
years old and increasing in produc- 
tivity until full grown. Indications 
are that native chestnut trees are de- 
creasing in number and that planta- 


tions are snot extending rapidly 
enough to balance the loss. So there 
is a good market outlook. One cau- 


tion, however, is that chestnuts will 
probably. not be as profitable as tree 
fruits upon land adapted to fruit 
growing. In situations too rough or 
steep for fruit the land should pay 
better returns in nuts than in pas- 
ture. But besides yielding the nuts 
the trees become annually more val- 
uable for posts and lumber and the 
market for them is not likely to be 
lower by the time the trees ‘have 
reached marketable size. Altogether, 
chestnuts are worth considering 





Force of Habit is not always desir- 
able; so much depends upon the kind 
of habit. 





| Many a 
Clever 
_ Housewife 


learned that to 


Post — 
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Toasties 
Saves worry and labor, 
and pleases each mem. 


ber of the family as few 
other foods do. 


The crisp, dainty, fluffy 
bits are fully cooked—_ 
ready to serve from the * 
package with cream or 


Give a home-folks a 


*“*The Memory Lingers” 
Pkgs 10c. and 15c. 
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. Rich Fertilizer Failed contact with the potatoes probably 


burned some of them and thus re- 
duced the crop. 

: In a word, the land received too 
, Interesting Experience That much of a good thing. Too much rich 












Teaches Important Lessons fertilizer was applied too close to the 
manure from our stables during the seed. Had heavy rains fallen-to dis- 
8-9 and put in a heap in the middle solye.the strong fertilizer, and to di- 





hauled 








li i Bowe sauna oat Daan lute it with much water, and carry 
@ spreader covering about ‘half-the lot. The it somewhat below the seed, there 
5. half (about een ey ees eae tn might have been less trouble. One 
3 a ‘er. The pin y : was broadcasted of the fundamental rules in the use 
4 (re and timothy seed, with oats as a nurse Of concentrated fertilizer, especially 
5 Bye. Then the seed on the wi le tract was har- if more than 200 or 300 pounds per 
; in anid rolle _ en = Set acre is applied, is to see that it does 
gs » i cia h of clover. Where NOt come into direct cdntact with the 
le fertilizer was applied, we had a very light crop seed. This is all-important. 
Bee ee a potatoes Sunnise tt teeuan ,ABother example is interesting: 
eter with the seed, and got a short half =e first line in the table below shows 
» This is the complaint of a disappointed the quantity of the three leading ele- 
. ag — ge Fe >. ve Ar ments of plant food supplied per acre 
Paepertments of asriculture a maintains 2” the fertilizer used. Underneath is 
he was sadly swindled e fertilizer he the quantity of plant food removed 
faeet, which he says was an outright fraud. from an acre of land by various crops. 
SOur friend bought two of the high- Nitro- Phos- Pot- 
fai grade brands of fertilizers that are gen phoric acid ash 
@ the market. For one he paid Fertilizer, 1400 lus 
fhe same price that it was sold for BB. Wynn ed dees 112 76 144 
ES elsewher« but the still higher priced — 2g RO AY 08 80 120 
tand he bought at $1 to $5 a ton Tobacco, 1875 Ibs, 
Sis than it was sold for elsewhere ron Mange ¥ yA 97 16 138 
[me his state. Official analyses show per BcCre 2... 58 30 101 
feat both brands contained within a Hay, 2% tons per 
Stare fraction of the full. quantity of acre .......... 73 23 96 
Sairogen guaranteed, rather more Ce a 53 147 
S phosphoric acid, and almost one- Rye, 22 bus, and 
quarter more potash than was guar- straw per acre. 41 22 39 
pamteed. It also appears that this Observe that 1400 pounds of such 
farm was in a center of a little sec> contained as much fertilizer plant 


pin that received almost no rain in food as there is in 600 bushels of po- 
we spring. Evidently the moisture tatoes, or 75 bushels of shelled corn 


Mem the manure helped to germinate with the stalks, or nearly five tons 
ime seed, and this mulching influence of hay. 

> was probably of some assistance in The fertilizer used contained of to- 
swaining moisture and carrying the tal nitrogen 8%, available phosphoric 
trop through the season. acid 5.4% and of potash 10.3%, so 


The true explanation of the failure that 1400 pounds of the fertilizer ap- 
jp the lot that received fertilizer only plied per acre furnished. to each acre 
Mmobably. is this: such a relatively the relatively enormous quantity of 
® amount of fertilizer was so 112 pounds of actual nitrogen, 144 

mg as to actually burn up the pounds of actual potash, and 76 

iets if they did start, or to de- pounds of total phosphoric acid. We 
Mroy. the vitality of the seed. The have no medns.of knowing how much 
jet that there-was some stand of of the manure was applied per acre 
Male tends to confirm this theory, as or just what was its quality, but let 
ieee oat plants evidently grew in us assume that 10 tons per acre were 
{po that did not receive quite as applied from the manure pile, and 

i) of the fertilizer. Likewise the that it contained as much plant food 
lamtity of fertilizer sown in direct as a good, fair grade of such manure, 
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SPRAYS OF EARLY HARVEST BLACKBERRY 


an extra early blackberry, the Early Harvest has long maintained 
a as a leader. It loads itself with fruit in. an. astonishing -way 

uSt be seen to be believed, It is a vigorous grower, makes a large, ' 
Ped bush of idéal tree-form and is adaptable to almost any soil 
a the When closely pruned to prevent overbearing and well fer 
A © berries are of good ‘size, juicy amd well flavored. . 























e- MANURES AND FERTILIZERS: 





ting 
About the House 


HIS big 116 page book is free. It tells not only all about painting 
everything around the house, giving full information on the partice 
ular paint for every special purpose, such as enameling your kitchen 
cupboard, painting or varnishing your floors, finishing wood-work, screens 
and porches, but it also covers the entire subject of painting about the farm, 
giving exact information as to just what paint to use on what and why. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


The one way you can be sure you are getting the best paints for whatever pur- 
poses you require is to buy Sherwin-Williams’ Paints. 
line do you find a paint especially made for every special requirement. 
to paint your barn, use Sherwin-Williams’ Commonwealth 
plements, Sherwin-Williams’ Wagon and Implement Paint; for your buggies and 
carriages, Sherwin-Williams’ Buggy 
Paint. And so it is, all through the line 
t for every purpose about 
Sherwin-Williams’ dealer 
in your town can furnish you with a 
special Sherwin-Williams’ Paint for any 


Only in the Sherwin-Williams’ 


Red; for your im- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
In Canada, to 639 Center Street, Montreal. 












DOUBLE ACTION HARROW 
FOR 100%. CROPS 
With this tool me 


with jess effort, than 
: RKE’S is . only Disk 
at completely embodies 
will do the work of several disk ma- 
ou several times as much, 
ly, because it has 4 gangs 
e draft is always from centre— 
. Equipped with Extension 
ted Pole, and when so ordered two 


ied, 
‘Large Hay Crops.” 







re different kinds 
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large disks for Listi 
Send today for our 


CUTAWAY HARROW 
861 Main St., HIGGAN 


[= PAPEC 


It is the most convenient and the easiest to 























PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 
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A SUBSTITUTE 


Riprargt ae 
B. G. PRATT CO,,Magiecte" 
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Ricker Hay Carrier 
For Barn or Stack gm ; 


Holds the, load at 
any point, draws 


Send for booklets and tell 
us your needs. 


The Ricker Mfg. Co. 


300 No. Water St.,Rochester, N.Y. 

















focrcreos THRESHERS 


Ee Sitaad K. CAMPBELL, Central Bridge,N. 1 


Write this Old Reliable House 


Free and Price List of Grass ard Field 
application. 





FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Clover and Field Seeds, 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF GARDEN 
































| of top soil. 


| a. A. HALBERT, COLEMAN 








| pose. 


‘| termelon 


“OVINE FRUITS 


4 
which would be of nitrogen 0.5%, pot- 
ash 0.6%, phosphoric acid 0.4%. Thus 


'10 tons per acre of such. manure 


would supply ‘to the land, of nitrogen 


100 pounds, of potash 120 pounds, of 


phosphoric acid 80 pounds. 

Or, to express it in another way, 
te have supplied to the manured land 
as much actual nitrogen per acre as 
was furnished in the fertilizer would 
have required 12 tons of stable ma- 
nure of the above composition. 

If the land is not porous or too 
sloping, a goodly proportion of the 
plant food supplied in the fertilizer 
last year is still in the soil. The plot 
ought to make a fine crop of corn or 


| potatoes this year, with very little, if 


any, additional dressing. If the soil 
is light and porous, so that the fer- 
tilizer has leached down into it sev- 
eral inches, plow to a depth of 6 or 8 
inches, so as to ‘bring the enriched 
soil to the surface. But if thegsoil is 
a clay loam, through which the plant 
food cannot readily dissolve, don’t 
plow so deep as to bury the rich layer 


good culture, and unless the season is 
too dry to make a crop, we believe 
the result will be surprising. 
Meanwhile, don’t lose faith either 
in human nature or in fertilizers; use 
’em both intelligently and you will 
be happy, even though Nature may 
joke or confuse for a season. Many 
of the ablest scientists and practical 


| farmers have been nonplussed by ex- 


periences less complex. 





Watermelons in Sandy Soil 


COUNTY, TEX 


The ideal soil for watermelons is 
a sandy loam 12 to 15 inches or more 
deep, beneath which is a clay subsoil. 
By plowing deeply and thoroughly 
preparing this sandy surface. soil, the 
melon roots will penetrate as far as 
the subsoil, so that no ordinary drouth 
will affect them. 

Procure the best seed possible at 
any price; in preference to risking 
the use of inferior seed. The variety 
should depend upon the use intended 
for the crop. Do not plant sweet, 
tender varieties intended for long 
shipment, nor the tough, thick-rind 
kinds for home use or for close 
markets. 

Deep plowing and shallow cultiva- 
tion are the principal secrets of suc- 
cess after the melons are planted. We 
cannot plow too deeply; 12 to 16 
inches is not too much. The . best 
plan I know of for getting good 
water melons on the market is as 
follows: Plow two or three furrows, 
throwing the soil to the north. This 
will form an embankment to the north 
and a ditch to the south in the last 
furrow. Mark off the ground at 12- 
foot intervals and at each point where 
the mark crosses these ridges, plant 
a hill on the south side of the ridge 
half way from the bottom of the fur- 
row to the top of the ridge. This 
gives protection from the cold, north 
winds and the furrow will prevent 
flooding in case of severé rains, It 
will get the full benefit of the sun 
and early growth will be secured. 
The young plants are easily covered 
on frosty nights ‘with a shingle or a 
newspaper. Vines grown this way will 
bear more heavily than those raised 


in cans and transplanted. 


Give Plenty of Space 


Twelve-foot intervals will not be too 
much space to allow for the vines to 
spread. This space can be given sur- 
face cultivation with machinery until 
the vines are spread so as to almost 
cover the ground. After this they 
should not be disturbed for any pur- 
If the surface has been kept 
loose until the vines have covered 
the ground, they will shade it suffi- 


| ciently to prevent surface packing. 


The two most generally distributed 
and destructive insects attacking wa- 
vines are the cucumber 
beetle and the aphis or honey dew 
louse. For the beetle and other .in- 
sects; such as cutworms, I have used 
a wire screen protector made from 
ordinary -wire window ‘screening, 


Give the corn or potatoes : 


' the potato ground’ has 


which has proven very effectual. Cut 
this screen in strips 744x15 inches. 
Fasten e edges together with fine 
wire, so to make a cylinder and 
then get some pieces 4 inches square 
and make a top to the cylinder: 
Fasten this on with fine wire. You 
will then have a tube of wire screen, 
open at one end and this can be placed 
over the young vines with the open 
end sunk into the ground, to prevent 
blowing away. This will serve to keep 
the cutworms from reaching the root, 
as well as beetles and other insects 
from attacking the vines above the 
surface. 

The only successful way of com: 
bating the aphis is by preventive 
means. By watching closely for their 
first appearance, and then cultivating 
to disturb them, 
held in check. These lice are cared 
for by ants, so that by destroying 
any ant hills near the melons very 
large numbers of the aphis are also 
destroyed. 
has hatched and spread over the field 
in the early summer, there is little 
or nothing that. can be done in the 
way of checking their inroads. 





Starting the Vineyard 


JOHN B, LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N Y 


I prefer to set grapes after some 
crop has already occupied the land 
and has been heavily manured and 
fertilized. Potatoes are desirable, be- 
cause they leave the ground clean 
and in good condition;. better still if 
been in pas- 
ture the year previous. This insures 
good physical condition of the soil, 
with plenty of available plant food 
to give the young vines a good start. 
It is this good start with grapes that 
makes grape-growing profitable. 

The plowing should be as deép as 
possible, but I do not consider the use 
of a subsoil plow advisable. If the 
land is good for grapes, that is, not 
too wet, the roots will develop and 
descend fast enough. I plow deeply 
and pulverize all the land that is 
plowed, cutting deeply with the disk 
and spring-tooth. The latter tool will 
rake the lumps on top, to be broken 
by some other tool, and let the fine 
soil sift down where it is needed, 
around the roots, when the plants are 
set out. The idea is to get an ideal 
seed bed to place the roots in. 

The land should be level and mellow 
on top, then rolled before the vines 
are set. If the rows are not too long, 
a good plan is to use a wire as long 
as the row, fastening a colored rag 
to the wire the distance the vines are 
to be apart, setting a small stake 
where each vine is needed; in this 
way the rows can be sure of being 
perfectly straight. When setting, 
drive in the stick and set the vine 
close to it. I favor plowing very 
deeply 
years after setting, each year running 
the deepest furrows in the middles of 
the rows. 





For Sitting Hens I have found it | 


satisfactory to use a box nest in some 
building remote from the chicken 
house, and where I can supply plenty 


of corn, grit, water and a dust bath | 
for the sitters without danger of hav- | 


ing this used by other hens on the 


place. In starting I use nest eggs until | 
new | 
quarters, and if I plan to use valuable | 


the hen is accustomed to her 


eggs I try for a day or so longer with 
any eggs that I ‘happen to have. As 
soon as I find out that a hen is re- 
liable I put the valuable eggs under 
her. Before putting her on the nest, 
however, I dust her thoroughly with 
some lice killer, so as to make her as 
comfertable as possible. I have always 
had , good’ results by following this 
practice.—[J. W. Moore, Mercer Coun- 
ty, N J. P ‘ 


Thousand Dollar Oats, grown in 
field plats, proved the most productive 
in some Saskatchewan experiments, 
yielding 95 bushels per acre. Field 
plats of oats were compared for five 
years, and these tests show that Ban- 
ner ranked first in average yield, 


they may be easily | 


After the first generation | 





betweén the rows for a few} 


Nitrate of Sod 


The Modern High-@rade 


Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 





Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Grass has given an in. 
creased crop of 1000 Ibs. of barn. 
cured Hay. 

Prime hay has sold for $5 per 
ton in New York this season, 


Books on the crops which 
interest you will be sent free. 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S&S. MYERS 
Witrate Propaganda 
71 Néssau Street, New York 











EXCELSIOR 


Patented LIGHT RU 
Hand GULTIVA 


Runs 50 per cent easier and 


complete | 


“a Write to-day. 
Excelsior Garden Tool 
1216 Cherry St., Erie, 
Agents Wanted Eve 
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FL) araur 
GERMS ‘fit 


BEANS 


BOOKLET FREE 
The cheapest way to make alfalfa 
and clevers sure on any soil. 


INTERNATIONAL NITRAGIN CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Va? Does perfect work. Fully 
ppaceamees, rite for illust 
catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters, 
THE HOOVER MFG. OO0., Box Ne. 11, Avery, 


Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; St. 
Minn. ; Ma: Ba. ; ‘Idaho Falls, 1d.) Port 
» Man.; B 


Ore. Wash. 
Ont; Fond au tac, Wis. 


for the 


98% Pure Carh 


Fine enough to apply with a drill. 
slaking required. esults guarante 
For prices, samples, etc., ask you 
lizer dealer or write * 
Caledonia Marl Co., Caledonia, New YO 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply’ ce 
All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATER 
for HOME MIXING = 


Also a Complete Fertilizer for general put 
Guaranteed 4-8-7 per cent. 


80 WALL STREET, NEW YO! 
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Raising Early Layers 


= My Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 
pave about 40 feet square of run to 
the hen, writes E. E. Halbert, a suc- 
ipessful . poultryman. living in New 
“gngiand, where the cost of feed is 
high. I would give double that 
Sppace if I could. I have not definite- 
jy settled as to the number of hens 
“enat should. be allowed in a flock, but 
Gave had as good results where 32 
Gwere at liberty with one rooster as 
[where only eight were so treated. One 
year the eggs ran 98% fertile from a 
pen of 23 hens and pullets bred to 
a two-year-old cock; My successes 
Pyave been at least as good with in- 
jubators and brooders as with hens. 
In order to get the pullets laying 
early in November, I hatch in April. 
If hatched as late as June and prop- 
erly fed and managed, pullets will 
begin to lay in January. One year my 











Growing Turkeys Satisfactorily 


MBS NANCY BROOKS, IOWA 





It is important that eggs be well 
fertilized, early and. strong. This 
means that gobblers must be provided 
early, and that breeding stock must 
be judiciously fed. I de not wait till 
spring to introduce a gobbler. Febru- 
ary is late enough. My breeding stock 
gets very little corn, eSpecially to- 
ward spring; small grain is much 
better. As the laying 
proaches, I give a soft mash once a 
day of ground feed, wet up with milk 
or warm water. A few cooked vege- 
tables and a little blood meal with 
this is very beneficial. 

Eggs should be gathered daily, and 
in early spring as soon after they are 
laid as possible. This makes it neces- 
sary to watch the hens closely, or to 
confine them. But laying turkeys do 
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A PAIR OF RHODE ISLAND RED HENS 
5 No general purpose breed of fowls introduced in -the recent past las 
ened more steadily in favor among farmers than has the Rhode Island 
fed. These fowic are well formed, good foragers, good for the table and 
g00d layers. They have already pushed, particularly in the east, the popular 
Barred Plymouth Rocks for first place as the great American farm fowl. 
The two hens here pictured are typical specimens of the breed. 
“pallets hatched June 17, became poorly in close confinement, even for 
Moody by February 1 I count on only a part of the day. In large lots, 
© Spout six months to bring pullets to however, they do quite as well as with 
)M@ying maturity, but have found that full liberty. As a 3-foot fence will 
Pullets hatched in March are slower hold them, when one wing is clipped, 
Sifan those hatched in April or May. 
pUnly the most. tniform. eggs are 
~ » Selected for hatching After the ABANDONED IT 
P@hicks are hatched, they are re-| For the Old Fashioned Goffee was 
Smoved to the brooder, which is al- Killing. 
F _.* wv i ~~ cig the feeling “T always drank coffee with the rest 
: temperature to my hand as @| of the family, for it seemed as if there 
More reliable test than the thermom-| was nothing for breakfast if we did 
, Beer, and a still more reliable one} not have it on the table. 
Mee eter the chicks are put in is the way “I had been troubled some time with 
they act. If they huddle together | my heart, which did not feel right. 
Mey are not warm ‘enough: if spread | This trouble grew worse steadily. 
pet unduly they are too warm. When Benen - = it age a or 
f 28 : at other times very slowly, so 
* fine Datural ; ai . iy | 22 hour or two after breakfast, and if 
a al gravel or grit, usually | | walked up a hill, it gave me a severe 
: MP hot let the chicks run out on the | pain. 
Bereund until they are nearly a week “I had no idea of what the trouble 
| @ ola was until a friend suggested that per- 
= P haps it might be caused by coffee 






© No change in feeding is given until 
MMe chicks are large enough to eat 
> the hen ration, although they do get 
peeeasional feeds of scrap. At the 
Mart they get five feeds daily, and 
ewmen a couple of weeks old, four, and 














wewer three féeds. When about three 
weeks old I supply wheat, millet, 
; buckwheat, etc, occasionally a 
Seer mash of bran and middlings, 
' Macked corn and ground oats, one- 
_ thira each. To each peck of these ts 
S fa large handful of granulated 


Seal or two handfuls of fine clover. 











= 4 Good Poultry Feed—Many poul- 
o-. a prefer milo maize to corn. It 
= be fed in the head, giving_the 
&xercise in picking off the grains, 
feshed grain may be scattered in 
where the fowls will come to 
'm for it—fH. M. Cottrell, Col- 
© Agricultural College. 





















drinking. I tried leaving off the corf- 
fee and began drinking Postum. The 
change came quickly. I am now glad 
to say that I.am entirely well of the 
heart trouble and attribute the relief 
to leaving off coffee and the use of 
Postum. 

“A number of my friends have aban- 
doned the old-fashioned coffee and 
have taken up with ‘Postum, which 
they are using steadily. There are 
some people that make Postum, very 
weak and tasteless, but if it is boiled 
long enough, according to directions, 
it is a very delicious beverage. We 
have never used any of the old-fash- 
ioned coffee since Postum was first 
started in our house.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


season ap-. 
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VERYTHING nowadays is 
constructed with the view to | 
gave time; to save labor; to 

save money. 

These are the primal points 
which have made Amatite suc- 
cessful. That these things have | 
been achieved such letters as the | 
one below fully prove. 


“Oakland, Me. 


Feb. 2, 1910. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 

During the poet twelve years we have 
used several different brands of Ready . 
Roofing; some of these have cost muc 
more than Amatite, but we are free to 
say that we prefer the latter. Not onl 
does it give fully as good service, but it 
requires no painting or coating, as some 
of others do. e consider this a 
most desirable feature. 

ours truly 
DUNN EDGE TOOL CO., 
By R. W. DUNN, Treas.” 


These letters come to us con- 
stantly. 

Amatite doesn’t leak, and ever 
needs to be painted. Its cost is 
low; its service long. It saves 
time, labor and expense. 

Its real mineral surface and coa) 
tar pitch waterproofing are re- 
sponsible for this. "We know what 
Amatite will do. We want you to 
know. Therefore we offer you a 
sample free. 

Just send your name on a postal 
to nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburg 
New Orleans 
Kansas City St. Louis 





A GOOD 
BROODER ATACT 
UAL HALF PRICE 


During this month we id eve 
purchaser ofa —_— - 


SURE HATCH BONDED INCUBATOR 


one of our Brooders at actual Malf Price. 
Every SureHatch incubator is positive ly 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, and the 
uarantee is backed by a $1,000,000 
Sone issued by the Bankers 
Surety Company of Cleveland, O. One 
of these bonds is actually placed inthe 
hands of every a of a Sure 
noubetor. days free trial. 
an ey}: good — for outy 
rice, get in your order at once for 

sate offer holds good only a short 
me. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., 
35 


Box 
FREMOKT, NEBR, 
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We Will Save You Money oot cans ore. radies, 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange,” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 

DELIVERED FREE, 

From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK —FREE 

now'ten evoi na os Towne, Oe I Print 


fading, chalking i a. Veluabl for 


4 
0. W. Ingersoll, 200 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 
IRON 
XGELL "Ho" 















ees 99 “oo % Pure 


American Ingot Iron R 


oofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years. 


4 
The only eta) ever 
market. Samples free. Write for a bout showing 








A way out of your roof troubles. 
THE AMERICAN IRON co. EL 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
ANY COW OWNER 
EVER MADE 


That’s what MORE THAN A MILLION COW OWNERS 
the ‘world over have found the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPA- 
RATOR to be, after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs from $40.- to 
$175.- according to capacity. It saves butter fat and produces 
a cream of superior quality over any setting system or any 
other separator every time it is used,—twice a day every day 
in the year. 

It involves far less Jabor than any setting system, and runs 
easier, has greater capacity and lasts from two to ten times 
longer than any other separator. 

That’s how a DE LAVAL separator saves its cost at least 
the first year, and frequently in a few months, and then goes 
on doing so right along for an average of twenty years. 


So far as ofher separators are concerned they leave off 


| where the IMPROVED DE LAVAL machines begin, and 
_the DE LAVAL makers, with thirty years of experience in 


separator construction and development, have forgotten more 
about separators than all the others know. In fact it’s what 
the DE LAVAL has forgotten and discarded that the others 
use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPA- 
RATOR the best investment any cow owner ever made, and 
an investment no cow owner can have sound reason for de- 
laying to make. 

And in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t -have to 
part with one cent until you have satisfied yourself that every 
word of all this is simple truth. 

Any desired separator information can be had of the nearest 
DE LAVAL agent or of the Company directly. 


a 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


166-167 Broanway 42 €. Mavison Srrecr Drumm & SACRAMENTO STs. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


179-177 Wittiaw StAcer 14 £16 Princess STREET 1016 WesTEAN Avenue 
" MONTREAL WINNIPEG EATTLE 





they may be kept with calves or sheep, 
or in empty hog lots. A low perch 
or two should be provided. For nest- 
ing places, there is nothing like 
a small brush pile or two. In lieu 
of them, I use barrels or boxes turned 
|.on the side. i 

| The eges are held until the clutch 
is laid out. Then it is set all at 
once. Each clutch is managed the 
same. This does away with numer- 
ous small flocks of varying ages, and 
makes the work of caring for the 
poults much easier. And more birds 
| may be raised by this method, for 
| with only two or three flocks, each 
size may be kept and fed by itself, 
preventing crowding and _ robbing. 
Eggs may be kept in a cellar or other 
cool place from two to three weeks 
if turned occasionally. 


Care of Mother and Brood 

Usually better results may be ob- 
tained from hatching and brooding 
in the natural way. Turkeys are 
strictly outdoor animals, and do best, 
| from first to last, under outdoor con- 
ditions. I have better luck to set eggs 
| on the ground, or as near the ground 
| as possible. 

Lice is the turkey raiser’s worst 
| enemy. To prevent them from get- 
| ting a start, L dust the hens at fre- 
|quent intervals during incubation 
with Persian insect powder. And 
when the little ones are taken from 
the nest, and every few days until 
several weeks old, I dust both them 
and their mother thoroughly. 

Do not confine little turkeys in 
| coops or closed sheds. Instead, keep 
| them in open yards, giving them full 
| liberty as soon as old enough. At 
night, or when rain threatens, drive 
them in and shut them up. 

Little turkeys should be fed regu- 
larly and often, but not overfed. Every 
two hours the first week and five timeg 
a day until five or six weeks old is 
about right. But no more should be 
fed at a time than will be eaten up 
quickly. It is even better to feed a 
little sparingly, especially if the food 
is rich. 

Food for the first few days should 
j}consist largely of hard-boiled eggs, 
bread and cut grass, Bread I dip in 
water or milk, then squeeze as dry as 
possible. Whole grains should be 
given as soon as they will be eaten. 
Wet, and especially sloppy foods, I 
am very careful to avoid, and nothing 
stale or sour is ever fed. Grit 
and fresh water in abundance are 
essential. 


Improve Quality of Hay Butter 


E. C, BENNETT 








Each season of the year differs 
from the others and butter making 
methods must be adapted to the sea- 
sons. Early spring has rather more 
than the average share of difficulties, 
owing to the prevailing conditions of 
stable and of feed. If they are ever 
dusty, disagreeable and lacking in 
pleasing odors it is now. Milk and 
cream respond to all influences, and 
damagec or inferior butter results 
from neglect to protect the milk and 
cream ‘from contamination. There 
should -be a-barn cleaning season as 
| well as a house cleaning season, and 
| more important than this is the obli- 
gation to keep it sanitary between 
| the general cleaning up seasons. 
Stored hay lacks the rosy fragrance 
| of fresh hay, much the same as stored 
| fruit lacks the rosy fragrance of fresh 
| fruit, and being a dry product it has 
pues stale and dust-laden, and it 
is no wonder that the milk produced 
rs is inferior to that produced un- 





der better conditions. The markets at 
this time of year accept hay butter be- 
|; cause, and only because, there is no 
other kind of fresh butter made, but 
it is accepted under protest and with 
a yearning for the grass butter. The 
problem which the butter maker is up 
against is to make this last run of 
hay butter acceptable to the con- 
sumer. In two or three ways these 
adverse conditions can be limited in 
effects and good butter made even 
now. 

First, so feed the hay or fodder 
that the dust from it cannot fall into 





the milk. Feed after milking, op 4 
enough before, so there wilj be y 
dust in the air. Dust particles gum 
germ-laden, and these germs P 
gate rapidly in warm milk ang 
duce offensive flavor and. odor. s 
Hay butter. is liable to two defeamin 
lack of good flavor and presences @ 
poor flavor. To prevent the la 
ke-p the sources of bad flavor out gm 
the milk, .This means not only kee 
ing out the grosser impurities 
the fine, impalpable “dust part ea 


Method to Adopt 


Take milk from a fresh cow, skim — 
or run through a separator, warm it, 
and keep it warm for 20 to 24 hours, - 
so it will sour and thicken. Thigg = 
the kind of ferment needed. agg it 
to the sweet cream, enough of it ig 
make it sour enough to churn the ™ 
next day, and this ferment will fm. 
prove the flavor of the butter 
it will be the dominant ferment 
Have the cream _ separated @& - 
skimmed very rici? in butter fat, so” 
there Will be but little milk left j,- 
it. This enables the ferment from 


the added fresh milk to gain the | 


mastery. 

This thick cream can be churned © 
colder than can thin cream. Chura @ 
as cold as it will churn. It needs” 


less washing than butter from thin | 


cream. Do not let it stand in the” 
wash water, for the water rapidly ab.” 
sorbs flavor, and there is none to 

spare in butter at this time of year > 
Work the butter just enough to work” 
out streaks and mottles, and no more ~ 
if you value the reputation of your | 
butter. The great crying sin of the _ 
private dairy is overworking of the 

butter, and the next evil is in oven” 
churning. Stop churning when the . 
granules are like grains of wheat 

Use the kind of package that sulfg” 
your trade, but always let it be nea} ~ 
A mussv looking package spoils the” 
market for any butter, no matter how” 
good its quality. bs 





Feed Brood Sows Liberally 


CG. ©. PERVIER, ILLINOIS 


The very high price now paid for 4 
hogs is causing a lot of farmers who” 
went out of the business during the 
past three years to make strenuois 
efforts to replenish their breeding 


stock. Brood sows of good grade © 


have been bringing at farm sales 
from $25 to $40 per head, or at the © 


rate of 15 to 20 cents a pound. AG 


bunch of fall pigs weighing about #7 
pounds apiece sold recently at a pub- 
lic sale for $11 a head. Se 


These sales only emphasize the | 


statement that farmers generally sell” 
on the slump and buy on the jump | 
That is, we go out of any line of oum” 
business that is, unprofitable and g0” 
into that which pays best. Really, the] 
only way we can control the price of) 
a farm product is to stop product] 
it when the price is too dow for pra 

as it was with hogs in 1907. The trom] 
ble, however, is that too many go out — 
when the product is low and g0 B& 
when it is high. It is a pretty 
proposition to go against the crow& 

The corn seller has been haviit= 
his inning for several years, and thos) 
sands of live stock men have quit aa@% 
gone into corn selling also. Un 
I am badly mistaken, the tide Ba® 
again turned, as it always does. Comy 
will be lower than it has been, 
feeding will be more profitable, and 
the rush to get back into hogs @ 
cattle will be on. 

The farmer. who. stayed with 
hogs is now reaping his reward, BRB 
getting back the loss of 1907. It 
probable that the price will be pre 
able for the next two years, a8 1 
not possible to secure enough bree 
ing stock this spring to make UP ® 
shortage in the next 12 months 
is, therefore, important that 
greatest care and attention be S0® 
the brood: sows this spring, J 
every possible pig may be saved, 
they are ¢ertain to bring good ™m 


Late Farrowing Most Succes 


Success with the spring litters» 
pends not only upon the mans 
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sim now. on, but very largely upon 
feed and exercise_given the 
spows during the past winter, Reports 


Sgre already coming of large losses in 


March litters. 


the early 
~ at may be stated with certainty 
that the best success, one year with 
gnotier, will be had with the litters 
| Farrowed the last of April and in 


May, and I know of no sufficient rea- 


for the farmer raising pigs for 


gon 
feeding purposes to have them come 
in March. 

Under the general system of winter 


eare and almost exclusive corn feed- 
ing, brood sows are usually in a@ con- 
gtipated condition in the early spring 
and in bad physical shape for farrow- 
ing. A run of three or four weeks on 
grass puts them into the best possi- 
Ble condition and results in stronger 
and more vigorous litters with no loss 
of sows. If grass is not available feed 
one pound of oil meal to 10 pounds 
of ground corn—~<ats and-corn.ground 


together is better—in slop once a day. 
Bee that the sows are in their pens 
or sheds and away from other hogs 
when farrowing. Give just enough 
bedding for comfort, but never 
‘enough to burrow in. See that the 
pens are absolutely dry and clean 
and keep them so. Cold and damp- 
ness are the two worst enemies of 


the young pig, and must be prevent- 
ed. Let all the sunlight into the pens 
possible and let the pigs out into the 
sunlight as soon as practicable. Feed 
the sows very lightly. Give a little 
thin slop for a day or two after far- 
rowing. 


Increase Feed Gradually 


~ Imcrease the feed, gradually as the 
pigs become larger. Do not feed 
heavily of rich, nutritious foods im- 
mediately after farrowing, as it will 
€ause a greater flow of-milk than the 
pigs can take, and cause scours. 
Never feed sour or fermented slops 


to the dams, for the same reason. 
Let the pigs follow the sows on the 


pasture as soon as old enough, and 
feed the sows heavily during the 
Suckling period and don’t let them 
fet thin and ‘emaciated, as it is 
cheaper to retain the flesh by :good 
feeding tha- it is to let them get 
poor and then fatten up again if they 
até to be marketed in the fall. As 


Wonderful Record of Jersey Cow 


The cetaiiieaiiaamaas photograph of 
Glenide’s Baby No 204770, hardly does 
her justice, as she is really a cow of 
fine type and well proportioned. She 
is “the property of W. H. Hunter of 
Lancaster County, Neb, and is seven 
years and one month old, and fresh- 
ened when six. Her breeding might 
be teFfmed of the St Lambert and 
Combination strains. She has had 
but two calyes, With her first calf 
she milked three and with the second 
calf she made the following splendid 
record: From March 12, 1909, to 
March 12, 1910, she gaye a total of 














Saas Cow, Glenida’s "Baby 
12,890.3 pounds of milk; 711.65 pounds 
of butter fat; 830.27 pounds of butter, 
with an average percentage of but- 
ter fat of 5.59%. This record stands 
high among the great performers of 
the breed, and but half a dozen have 
exceeded her. It leads the highest 
record ever reported in Nebraska by 
over 100 pounds of butter, and is a 
performance of which any breeder 
can well be proud. 


Cost of Feed 


Corn, speltz ~~ bean, cost p 
lb ic, . 04 Sie ka ee0se oC 
Adjax flakes 600 in at 1c... 9 
Oilcake 913 Ibs, at 1%c....... 18. 
Sugar 100 Ibs at 4c..... 


eeeeeee 


Alfalfa hay 4% tons at $5pto 

Pasture 4 mos at $1.50 p mo.. 
Ween... 525022002 tue -$101.30 
Ration on Which She Thrived 


Her owner reports that no special 
care was given her, but naturally she 














TWO-YEAR-OLD AYRSHI 


a This handsome. Ayrshire bull is-o 
Bee vania. His dam has a’ record 
» Imported Howie’s Dairy King, so 


f90n as the pigs are old enough to 

t grain, begin feeding them _ by 
mselves, and keep them going un- 
Teady for market. 


No Ww onder 





feed consumed by 





RE BULL, DAIRY KING 


wned by W. W. Blake Arkoll 
of 65 pounds of milk a day. 
ld for $2000. 


of 
His 


was given more feed than the ordi- 
nary cow, as her capacity gave evi- 
dence that she could handle it well. 
Mr Hunter has submitted the follow- 
ing report concerning the amount of 
this cow. He has 


Why Bt 1¢ busy littie bee used for values what he actually paid 
Why anery, and so funny? aselessly? for feed and where forage was grown 
le farmer steals his honey. on the farm has figured its actual 
{M. G. K. cost of production: Ground . corn, 


a7 ee sar 








“THE BUTTER COW 





THEY KNOW 
HIS GAME 


Farmers and en sa tech damien common sense 
and experience. ley use them in buying 
cream separators, They know the game 
common cream separator makers who try to sell 
out-of-date machines by claiming disks or other 
contraptions are modern. They know that 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream ee pesther 


disks nor 
other con- 
traptions, 
yet produce 
atleasttwice 
the skimming 
force, skim 
faster, clean- 
er, easier, 
wear longer 





























and are superior in all 
4 — to —_— 3° ~ 
= © they buy 
Tubulars and let nedielicasol. machines alone. 
Tubular sales easily exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. ubulars probably replace 
more common ba separators ane than any one maker of 
such machin orld's Best. World's 
biggest separator works. Branch factories in 
Canada and 
Germany. 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
mens Ti., 5an Francisco, Cal., Portland, Oro. 
erente, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 


















The oom on Model 
U. $. SEPARATOR 


is emphatically the BEST 
aad the only one for YOU to buy. 


1. It skims the cleanest. 
2, It's built the strongest, 
8. It’s the easiest cleaned, 


4. It’s the most convenient. 
6. It requires least power. 

The U. 8. defeated all 
other Se ors at Seat- 
tle on these five ésscntial 
points and 





| Bigger Milk 
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er Prices 


Instead of average 
yon m pian « as well 


‘cooland 











ve en 
rater. YOu cow's doit any ether way 





the 
paying way to market dairy products, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
15th St. Cortland, N. ¥. 













Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming os ight silo per te 
vent possibi ensilage spoilin 
puic ° easy ad) ustment without 
ammer or Zrendh Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
whitepine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form e ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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See OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 











Try My Stanchion, 


Litter Carrier 2"9 Cow Stall 


Absolutely Free of Risk 





1 went to furnish you wh 


Among Progressive and 


dard for Sanit 


with my positive guarantee of SMtichection with ¢ 
show you how to arrange — stalls and equip your 
tical Dairymen there is no question that 
James Sanitary Stalls and Aligning Stanchions and 
James Feed and Litter 





La 
SAN 
so a 


Send for prices 51 pnd full particulars 
ing Stanchions, Also get my Feed 


are 
y, BARN provements place them more than ever ~ yond 
by Fatale oy pereen, ap’ 
. S. Bureau 


Ja 2 Sanitary Cow Stalla and . . 
ng ame * Align- — 





tp you need—a single stall or a barn ful— 
part. Tcan save you money and 
ras to the best purpose. 


and Cow Comfor. Latest 
with 


W. D. James, Mgr., KENT MEG. CO., 151 Cane St., Pt. Atkinson, Wis, 
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If You oy 
Something To Fix 
cae ee aaa ae 
have @ pair of 


Don’t Use Make-Shift Tools 


gas jet, to hang a picture 
hold sasaethcing firmiy,* to do 
that you 


PLIERS Utica Pliers 


HOUSEHOLD Get a ame at your Hardware or 

SHOP Electrical ly are today. ’ If 

or iT 

TOOL ROOM = Ter ‘you will, appreciate the sures 

STABLE rior ser quality. y. or and material of 

BINDER oa have never 

FENCE a ey x -3e, wonder how 

LDIN such a tool ‘alah Wartekie as mone 

a ‘ Seiting the UTICA. Guaranteed 
uarant 

pepe pe ag em | in every way your 





» to bend. or 


The ony Plier that Fits 
Household N 
at dealers. 
us- Wire 


of many different styles and 


If your Hardware or 
—. not carry full stock, 

us descriptive catalogue, that shows 
all area styles, sizes and prices for 
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CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


33826 pounds; bran and ground speltz 
mixed, 1135 pounds; adjax flakes, 600 
pounds; old process oilcake, 913 
pounds; sugar, 100 pounds. Total, 
6524 pounds. 

The cream sales from this cow 
brought $250, which gives a net earn- 
ing of- nearly $150 over and above 
the cost of feed. Allowing her a fair 
value for the skim milk, fertilizer 


|and a most magnificent calf, this cow 


| certainly was a moneymaker. 


of 
the great records made, but few have 


| equaled the performance of this cow, 


How We Make It Easy | 
Own Either An 


| and as she is soon to freshen, 
record does her even more credit, as 
| it was made under conditions which 





Irrigated Farm Canada 
This wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific 
oo sane by every man and woman 
or a 
write at once and investigates Hundreds 
have paid fully for homes here out of first 
ome or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


Sunny Alberta’sValleys 


In our - re irrigated block in Sow 
River f Valley of Southern — we 
ae develop your land, e = 

etc. —athena than you Sooati do it your- 
ort” Belect your land—let us put in crop. 


home here. Under it, Pay out of 
‘our land. Let us tell you of others here 
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which books you want FREE. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Governor Denecen, of Illinois, Says About It: 
Governor 











FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 
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| $10 to $25. 
| number of animals that can be in- 





ceed 


| as pig clubs, 
| One, 
| members in 1907 
| of about $5000. 

| since 1842, and had 296 members. The 
| oldest club was founded in 1807. In 


ck 
\ Colonization Dept. ee 
| 


|} the club 


| each 
| subscription 


| of the full value. 


her 


every breeder wishes his cow to 


perform. 
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English Insure Live Stock 


JAMES H. QUAIL, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


The question of how best to pro- 


| tect the holder of store stock or dairy 


stock from monetary loss through the 
death of animals is a very old one 
with breeders and dairy farmers in 
the United Kingdom. Clubs for in- 
surance of cows and pigs have con- 
sequently become fairly common. The 
board of agriculture and fisheries 
found that in 1905 there were 1021 
pig insurance clubs in England. Cow 
insurance clubs were not so common 
but some are very old. 
in 1838, had 518 
and a reserve fund 
Another has lived 


established 


cow insurance three-quarters of the 
market value was often paid, but in 
some cases $50 was the limit. The 
full amount at which the pig was 


| valued was frequently paid at death. 


Owners report the illness of an ani- 
mal, and a committee of the club is 
sent’ to view the animal immediately, 
and make a valuation. When ani- 
mals are slaughtered by an order of 
the authorities compensation paid by 
on animals insured is the 
difference, if any, between the sum 
which the club would have paid ordi- 
narily and the amount paid by the 
authorities. Some clubs pay the fees 
of veterinarians who may be called 
to attend to animals. 

An entrance fee is usually charged, 


| and a fixed annual subscription paid 


on each animal. A fee is also charged 
for making an inspection and record- 
ing the particulars. The valuing 
committte determines the worth of 
the animal in the event of illness or 
death. The society entrance fee is 
60 cents for the first cow and 25 for 
subsequent cow. The annual 
is about $1.50 for each 
cow, payable in monthly installments. 
Cost of marking is $1.50 per _cow. 

If an animal falls ill, the member 
must report at once to the secretary. 
The valuation committee will then 
tell wha‘t the animal was worth as a 
healthy cow. Should the cow die or 
be destroyed, the owner is paid 75% 
On an average, 
insured die 


about 3% of the cows 


|! during the year, milk fever being the 


chief cause. In some societies the full 
value of a cow is paid, if it does not 
exceed $50. The subscription in these 
clubs is usually 25 cents per quarter, 
the entrance fee being 25 cents. Sub- 
scription for calves is about 20 cents 


| per quarter, the entrance fee 12 cents. 


Insurance paid on calves varies from 
In some societies the 


sured by one member must not ex- 
seven, of which two must be 


| calves. 
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j Shows, and certificates 


Cattle Judged as Breeding Herds 

At a recent meeting of the council 
of the English Jersey cattle society, 
Ernest Mathews, who has taken much 


| interest in the improvement of breed- 


ing herds, submitted a scheme based 
on the known objection of breeders to 
exhibit animals of their herds at the 
shows of the Jersey cattle society. He 
proposed that breeders’ herds of not 
less than 16 animals might; if the 
owners desired, be judged on their 
own farms, without ‘being sent to 
be awarded. 


He submitted a scheme of marking 
or awarding points by the judges, 
which was as follows: General ap- 
pearance and uniformity of type 15 
points, constitution 15, dairy qualities 
of the herd 30, general management 
6f the herd and dairy 40, making all 
together 100 points. Certificates would 
be granted for any herd obtaining a 
total of 75 points. This scheme of 
judging and marking is to be adopted | 
in connection with herds belonging 


to members of the English Jersey cat- 


tle society. 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary qutetinns fabmitted by the sub- 


scribers of American 
the inquirer is ss a 
reply. Questions can aw 
when re gat stall “= 
No cure 


ee oat “i taitat At he Sth yy 


Y Northam A 
Gevartuent a * all 
dressed Veterinary 


t 
which are efiicient for many of ‘the com- 
a animal ailments. 


Out of Condition—E. A. C., New 
Jersey, has an eight-year-old driving 
mare that is thin and has a rough 
looking coat. She is fed 12 quarts a 
day of acrushed mixture, consisting of 
corn, oats and a little rye, and is 
given only an hour’s exercise a day, 
and seems to be feeling all right. This 
animal was purchased four months 
ago, and was then in first-class con- 
dition. 
given a physic of powdered barba- 
does aloes one ounce, or raw linseed 
oil 1% quarts. With the latter dose 
mix two ounces turpentine. It is pos- 
sible that the mare may have worms, 
and therefore would advise the latter 
dose. After above dose, say in three 
days, give the following powder: 
Powdered sulphate of iron two 
ounces, nux voOmica one ounce, salt- 
peter two ounces, gentian root one 
ounce. Give a heaping teaspoonful 
three times a day in feed. 


Eating Wool—T. 8S. H., New York, 
has sheep that are eating their wool 
and have been doing so for a long 
time. As owner has always kept 
sheep and never had this trouble be- 
fore, he is somewhat worried. No 
doubt the trouble is, depraved appe- 
tite, which is due to lack of mingral 
food usually. I would advise that 
these sheep each be given about four 
ounces epsom salts dissolved in a 
pint of warm water; allow plenty of 
freedom and give a liberal allowance 
of salt. If a general tonic seems to 
be indicated, the following may be 
given: Powdered sulphate of iron 
two ounces, nux vomica one ounce, 
gentian root one ounce. Mix well 
together and give to each sheep twice 
a day one-half teaspoonful. [If this 
will not be taken with food, shake it 
up with a little water and administer 
from a bottle. 


Injury to Knee—cC. F. L., New 


York, has a five-year-old cow that 
was pricked in the knee with a fork 
about a year ago. No attention has 
been paid to it, and now it is the size 
of a quart can, although it has not 
grown perceptibly for six months. 


She does not seem to be in anyway | 


inconvenienced by the enlargement, 


yet it iseunsightly, and owner would | 


like to remove it if possible. The fact 
‘That the swelling is in the soft tissues 
and not on the bone would indicate, 
that it might be reduced in size or 
completely removed by the use of 
some absorbing preparation. I would 
advise the following: Iodine crystals 
one-half ounce, one-half ounce potas- 
sium iodide, one ounce lard. Mix 
thoroughly together, and apply every 
three days to enlargement, rubbing 
well in until a good blister is pro- 
duced. Thereafter, apply often enough 
to keep up a constant irritation 
(blister); for a period of three wee 


Wound in Abdomeuvu—J. P., Penn- 


sylvania, asks for advice in the treat- 
ment of a wound in a cow’s abdo- 
men. This wound was made with a 
knife to relieve bloat, and discharges 
pus aK the time. It is probable that 
there is an abscess formation deep 
in the muscles, 


ounces, 
spoonful, water ene quart. 


I would suggest that she be | 
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ate, to mature in warm weather, 


HE oats crop I heave found 
does better on clay soil when 
the plowing te done im the 
fall. Such lands are apt to 
be wet in the spring, so that 
plowing is delayed, the crop is put in 
The 
Sfrost also acts on such sail and puts 
i in better physical condition. As 
"goon as the surface will permit a 
‘feam on it, it should be run over with 


gome tool, which stirs the surface of 
the ground. This will let the air in, 
@nd the water will go down, as it 


open at the bottom, 
finger is removed 


does in a tube 
"when the cork or 


from the top. The soil then becomes 
warm, and the surface quickly dries 
out, so the seed can be put in. This 


stirring also prevents the evaporation 
of moisture, which is held in the sil 
as film water for use as it is required. 
'On dry solls, free from rubbish, it 
will usually be better to fit the land 
with a cutaway harrow, rather than 
a breaking plow. Some time will thus 
"he saved; but more important, the 
gnion with the subsoil will not be 
broken, and the water will rise more 
rapidly. There will be less loss alsb 
by drying out, as in the loose, freshly 
plowed soil. If the land is spring 
plowed, each day’s plowing should be 
harrowed before it crusts over. The 
goil can then be put in better tilth 
than with twice the work after it has 
become dry or lumpy. [If the fur- 
rows are allowed to lie until the 
whole field is turned over, the loss of 
water will be very great, particularly if 
the wind b'%ws, and the sun shines. 

After the land is sowed, unless wet, 
it will pay to roll or plank it. The 
grain will come up more quickly and 


uniformly and harvesting machinery 
work much better: but the packed 
gurface should be broken by a 


smoothing harrow or a weeder to pre- 
yent loss of moisture. On land not 
fich in plant food an application of 
200 or 300 pounds an acre of a feré 
tilizer containing 3% to 4% of nitro- 
gen, most of it in the form of nitrate 


of soda, so that it will be at once 
@vailable, 9% phosphoric acid and 
2%% potash will pay well. Such a 
fertilizer can be made from 400 
polnds nitrate soda, 300 pounds of 


tankage, 1200 pounds acid phosphate 
fad 100 pounds muriate of potash. 
On rich lands, such as were cited 
above, 200 to 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre has made it possible 
for the writer to grow splendid crops 
of oats, where formerly the straw 
lodged and yielded little grain. In 
his case no benefit could be seen where 
potash was added If potash is 
thought to be needed, the two last 
Mamed ingredients may be useds 
Too much cannot be said in favor of 


clean, plump seed. This can be 
secured so easily by running it through 
“grader. On rich land I prefer thin 
Seeding, and have had large crops 
from 114 'ushels to the acre. In fact, 


Inever sow over two bushels. Too thick 
Seeding means a surplus of small 
Plants, not much stooling out and 
less yield of grain. I prefer to sow 
With a drill, as the grain can be put 


ia with greatér uniformity, beth as 


% depth and uniformity of Aistri- 
Mition—[E. Van Alstyne, New York. 


Horses Need Exercise 
7. B. B., MAINE 








In feeding horses on grass in the 
“immer they do not particularly need 
Sain as long as they have the run 
@ the field or good pasture, although 

will do better with a little grain 

=, Sided. When a horse is in pasture 
pm has pure air, and that is some- 
thing we should try to get in th 
Mable. 5 < 
Bxercise is absolutely necessary to 
Without this he will not de- 
Properly. Breeding mares es- 
Mly require exercise. They should 
Ritched up and made to do the 
work on the farm. There is no 
in working mares regularly 


i 
Up to the time of foaling. I = 


have’ had as good a foal as ever I 
owned when I had to unhitch from 
the plow and barely had time to get 
the mare into the stable. If the mare 
is fat and flabby you will get a fat 


and flabby colt. If she is in good 
working condition with good, hard 


flesh you will find the oolt to be the | 


same. 





A Young Holstein Aristocrat 


De Kol 2ds Alben De Koi, who car- 
ries three worlds’ records for her age is 
the ony 4 cow to make 26.57 pounds of 
butter in her 14th and 24.11 pounds in 
her 15th year. She is alse the only cow 
of any age to make 26.57 pounds in 
seven days, after having been con- 





tinuously in milk for five years without | 


missing a day. This noted cow has 
given birth to a beautiful bull calf with 
all the attractive markings of the Lake- 
side model fa.aily, about 4-5 white. His 
sire is Ida Lyons 24 Korndyke, whose 
dam Ida Lyons 2d made a four-year-old 
record of 29.12 pounds of butter in 7 
days, 117.11 pounds in 30 days. She 
gave an average of 90.9 pounds of milk 
a day for 30 days at that age—the 
largest milk and butter record of any 
daughter of Pietertje Hengerveld Count 
De Kol at 4 years. t 5 years. she gave 
105% pounds of milk “i one day. Her 

second daughter, 75% of the blood ‘of Ida 
Lyons 2d orndyke, recently mage over 
18 pounds in 7 days at 2 years. When 
the performance of this fittie fellow’s 


dam and dam of sire are considered in | 
connection with his unpsually fine form | 


and beautiful markings, he is justly.en- 
titled to a place among the aristocrats 
of the breed, There is now owned in 
the Lakeside herd the cow who carries 
the world’s 13-year-old butter record for 
7 days, the world’s 13-year-old record 
for 30 days, the world’s 14-year-old rec- 
ord for 7 days, the world’s second larg- 
est record on first test, the first heifer 
to make 20.547 pounds butter in 7 days 
at 2 years 14 days and the only cow to 
make 26.57 peunte of butter in 7 days 
without having been dry a day in five 
years 

When to Plant Corn—tThis depeuds 
very materially on the locality and 
weather conditions. From southern 
Michigan west to Iowa and south to 
Kansas plantings between May 1-15 
have generally given best results, The 
rule should be to plant just as soon 
as danger from frost is past, and the 
earlier therefore the better. From 2 
to 3 inches is considered the best 
depth for planting corn. 





Mare with Foal—W. B., Ohio, . has 
a mare heavy with foal that devel- 
oped a badiy swollen hock about 
three weeks ago. She had not been 
given exercise on account of the icy 
roads, and the grain ration had not 
been reduced. A veterinarian called 
in, advised that all grain be taken 
away (which was right), and left 
some medicine which owner says did 
no good. The leg has since been 
blistered and shows signs of improve- 
ment. I would advise that she have 
no grain for the present except bran, 
and that shé be given twice ea day in 
feed a teaspoonful 
days at a time, allowing an interva! 
of as many days before repeating. 
Also give the animal daily gentle ex- 
ercise. This is very important. The 
cause of this trouble is likely too 
much grain and too little exercise, al- 
though conditions similar to this oc- 


cur, due to pressure of the foal upon. 


the blood vessels and lymphatic 
ducts. In either case low grain ration 
and regular exercise are indicated 
above all things. 





Bone Spavin—C. P._D., New York, 
has a four-year-old gelding that de- 
veloped a little lameness in the left 
hock about a year ago, which showed 
more prominently by spells. The 
character of lameness was as follows: 
He was never very lame, and hardly 
showed it at all at a walk, and would 
improve by driving; if allowed to 
stand a few minutes he would start off 
lame, stepping short and on the toe. 
At this time a small swelling ap- 
peared on the front and inside of the 
joint which would disappear with ex- 
ercise. The leg has been thoroughly 
treated with a much advertised 
spavin cure, without effect, and re- 
cently was blistered with Gombault’s 
caustic balsa consid 
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ALTON MILLER, 


This is the best lot ever sent from 


PLEASANT VIEW STOCK FARM 


This ie an unusual chance te improve your stock. Don't miss it. 
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TAR FARM HOLSTEIN 
IT KNOCKED THEM OUT, ALL RIGHT. 


TAR FARM BUTTE URKE éb 
ERTISED LAST WE I5 SOL. 


| will duplicate this offer once more 
Sepa mate ee 
inissed the firs one, don t dros — 
HORACE L. .. BRONSON, 
CORTLAND, NH. Y. 
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of saltpeter five | 





capable of making from 
Twenty (6%000 ios is 13,006 tbe ot 
milk each in 12 months all due 


High to freshen in March or April. 
Grade Every cow is perfect. Every 


cow is under 8 years of age, | 


Holstein ay se io 
Cows 


Ibs or better. We have several 

hundred head of the same 
class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
If you are leoking for the best, come to 


the River Meadow Farms, Portiand- 
ville, N.Y. We can supply you. 








WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 

RECORDS BROKEN 

ete Sas rete tee ere vee 
Badie Vale | dee that has hoa 

(with fire calf) over 25 Ibs. 


butter 
a new record in her 


25-lb. 2i¢-year-old Bedie Vale Mh. We breed 
for size, uniformity of type above all, maximum 
ability. Cop epane, 8 ot oe. 
4 
> ecb vessomabis shea. 























HOLSTEIN COWS :: 


heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
aus apeiag: V. D. Robinee n, Edmeston, N.Y 


Ashland Stock Farm s2-2:: 


¥. Ww. BANDER, FT. a ae 











5 A. 8 6. Cows from 16.25 to 23 tes. butter 2 week. 
4 yearlings from above dams. 
Peter A. Gook, - - Ft. Plain, H. Y. 





OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 


| Registered Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN CaLYRS—Mogistored and Grade Heifer cad Ball 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JONNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Wire mer wants. Osan satiety Pi 
LEONA SMITH, Blcomvitie, 


ERCHERON 
sT oe AND MARES 
feeariae See 
1478 Geouth 6t., Aubern, N.Y. 
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ERERLER'S JACK FARR 


N. Y. State Horses 


Farm Chane, Drafters and Driver 
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seins, SONERINE 88 


RB. 4, Box 9. 


Mule-Footed Hogs 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 


$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 


mence at any time during tne year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. _For- 

eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, aid. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your Der, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
jon is paid. Thus Marl0 shows that pay- 


been received up to March 1, 1910, and 
be renewed immediately if not already sent 
in; — to April 1, 1910, and so on. ben pay- 
ment is made date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
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OUR GUARANTEE—with each subseriber to the 





m Agriculturist we p ely 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is in our co’ unless we believe that 


5 advertiser who may prove to be a 
gwindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers ar ae 

To take advantage of antee, 
written complaint must be made to the soublisher 
within week from date of a 


trenasction. with proofs of the le and loss, 
and —, one month the date en the 
and the subscriber must 


appeared, 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 
<4 sow your agv in the olé rolieble A A.” 
THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts bed be sent with little risk by regu- 
lar mail. be a for 
amounts less than A one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, ae drafts should be made 
Dayable to “Orange J udd Compeny 

Address orders to any of our offees below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORE CHICAGO 


439 Lafayette Strezi Marquette Building 
Charlies Wm Burkett, Editor 
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Apple planters might_well consider 
more extensive plantings of the Rhode 
Isiand Greening. 
The Meritorious The Greening has 
Greening so long been a 
standard general- 
purpose variety that almost everyone 
knows it, but the demand. for red 
varieties has led orchardists to over- 
look green and yellow sorts. Thus 
the Greening orchards now in bearing 
are mestily old ones with few young 
ones maturing to replace them. The 
markets require considerable quanti- 
ties of Greenings, and at some of them 
this winter the price has ruled high 
in comparison with general purpose 
varieties, such as Baldwin, Ben Davis 
and York Imperial. Leading growers 
throughout the section where «the 
Greening is popular declare that the 
opportunity for.making- money - out-of 
this sort is excellent. With proper 
care, the trees may be brought into 
profitable bearing in six or seven 
years, and by late cultivation and the 
application of nitrate of soda, the fruit 
may be. prevented from developing 
the yellow and reddish tints which are 
objectionable in the market. 











"New York apple packers are be- 
coming uneasy. They don’t enjoy the 


prospect of being 
Apple Packing fined for dishonest 
Reform packing. The fear 


s that an inspector may 
swoop down on their packages has 
haunted them ever since Commis- 
sioner R. A. Pearson sent out notices 
a few weeks ago that honest packing 
is not illegal, but that the New York 
agricultural law penalizes dishonest 
patking. _ Already the inspectors have 
stirred up considerable interest in 
tome séctions, and many scared pack- 
ers are seeking to mend their ways. 


This.is all well and good, but how 
shall they atone for past misdeeds? 
Placing of inferior apples in the mid- 
dle of the barrel indicates a low order 
of mind. Indeed, it reveals a type 
lower than that of the ordinary pick- 
pocket or burglar. Men who practice 
it lack the nerve that leads - other 
thieves to rélieve a man of his wallet 
or his silverware. .They are cowards, 
as well as thieves. They deserve just 
as much to be fined and jailed as any 
other criminals. American Agricul- 
turist, therefore, rejoices that they 
have been frightened even into the 
promise of practicing honest packing 
hereafter. It feels confident that in 
due time the Empire state will be rid 
of them. A few fines, however, may 
be needed before the most hardened 
will yield. 


Brilliant Future for Breeders 


What’s the matter with the live 
stock breeding —business? Nothing, 
thank, you. It is true that the market 
prices for cattle, sheep and hogs to 
be used for human food have reached 
a point that almost equals the prices at 
which fine breeding stock has sold, It 
is true that for this -reason. .much 
really fife stock has been marketed 
for slaughter. But the present sit- 
uation means this: 

That the demand for thoroughbred 
stock for breeding -purposes is going 
to be greater than ever. Why? Be- 
cause the market demand for all meat 
products is going to be well sustained 
and at relatively high prices for many 
years to come, 

Therefore, it behooves breeders and 
experts to bend every effort to the 
increase of their flocks and herds and 
to the further improvement of their 
animals. 

Still more essential is it that farm- 
ers and stockmen who heretofore have 
been content with scrub stock or or- 
dinary- animals shall now buy only 
the best animals with which to grade 
up their herds. If good stock had 
universally displaced poor animals 
years ago how vastly would farmers 
have increased their profits. 

The so-called average farmer has 
become habituated to inferior live 
stock. The average cow of the aver- 
age dairyman “eats her head off.” We 
need to break up the habit of getting 
along with such poor stock. 4 








The good example set by the col- 
lege at Elizabethtown, J-, is worthy 
of emulation by 
College Starts many other colleges 
Fruit Growing and _= schools, espe- 
cially the smaller 
ones. This institution has planned to 
plant several acres in tree and bush 
fruits, not only to supply the_ tables 
with home-grown fruit, but to .give 
the students’ experience in planting, 
cultivating, pruning, harvesting, etc. 
The dean of the agricultural depart- 
ment will set out an acre or two for 
his. private use, but near enough to 
the school plantation to supply addi- 
tional instruction, observation and 
work. He has secured about 300 trees 
as well as plenty of small fruit plants 
from a prominent nurseryman. This 
nurseryman is so favorably impressed 
with the educational value of the 
plan that he has made a spéciali -dis- 
count. Doubtless many nurserymen 
feel the same way and neéd only to 
be approached with some definite plan 
by a-college or school to grant such 
favors. This incident is one of the 
many that indicate that the country 
is in the midst of a great agricul- 
tural revival looking toward the 
higher appreciation of farming as a 
business. 





The demand tor high-grade ferti- 
lizers this spring has passed _ all 
precedents. Manufac- 
turers report a great 
awakening throughout 
the New England and 
Middle states, and the entire Atlantic 
coast states, in behalf of the highest 
grade fertilizers at apparently high 
prices, instead of low-grade mixtures 
at apparently low prices.: This in- 
telligent discrimination is ascribed by 
Manufacturers and- dealers to the 


The Best 
the Cheapest 


EDITORIAL 


campaign of education conducted by 
American Agriculturist. We . have 
shown the great lesson of experience— 
that the more concentrated the fer- 


tilizer, the lower the cost per pound: 


to the farmer of the actual plant food 
it contains. 


Now is the time to strike for the 





White Mountain forest reserve. The 

Weeks’ bill for the acquisi- 
Hope for tion of national forests at 
Forests the head waters of navi- 


gable streams has been 
favorably reported to the house from 
the committee on agriculture. This is 
the bill which will establish reserves 
in the White mountains and in the 
Appalachians. Present conditions in 
the White mountains make it impera- 
tive that this bill should become a 
law as soon as. possible. -. Already 
there has been too much delay. If 
this bill is passed at the present ses- 
sion of the house there is little ques- 
tion but it will go through the senate. 
If it is held over to the short session 
of congress it is apt to*be buried in 
the mass of business which always 


comes at that season. Write your 
representatives in congress urging 
them to vote for.this measure. Noth- 


ing is so effective with them as letters 
from the home constituency. Write 
today. 
That pellagra is caused by eating 
damaged corn or maize, is the belief 
among certain medical 
Not Proven authorities. Dr Sambon 
of London, however 
“has brought forward cogent reasons 
for regarding this theory as inade- 
quate. He points aut that the sea- 
sonal prevalence and distribution of 
pellagra are compatible with its being 
a protozoal disease, which is spread 
by the agency of blood-sucking in- 
sects, probably sand flies.’”’ The fact 
that malaria, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever and some other diseases are 
thus disseminated, adds to the proba- 
bility of this being the true explana- 
tiow of pellagra infection. Certain 
it is that the use of corn as human 
food ought not to be condemned for 
the reason that a few doctors believe 
it causes pellagra, although they are 
unable to prove it. 


~ 








Strange as it may seem in these 
days of good business judgment, many 
persons will’ persist in 
Missing writing letters of a’ busi- 
the Point ness nature and fail to 
sign’their names. Every 
letter, every inquiry to the editor, or 
to an advertiger, should include the 
name and complete postoffice address 
in order to receive attention. Not -in- 
frequently advertisers get inquiries 
from our people, who through this 
lack get no response to their letters 
as it is impossible or difficult to locate 
them. This friendly hint should be 
heeded. By the way, in considering 
this matter of our advertisements, re- 
member the guarantee printed on.this 
page which insures fair treatment for 
you. Also don’t forget that it is quite 
in order in writing advertisers to 
mention this paper; it helps ts a bit, 
it will not hurt you, and finally it 
will insure your prompt attention 
from the advertisers. 


The Pennsylvania railway has 
adopted a far-reaching policy in is- 
suing pamphlets 

Aims to on farm affairs 
Improve Farming through its 
freight depart- 

ment. These writings are carefully 
prepared by men who are not only 
authorities in their respective lines, 
but who have farm improvement at 
heart. They offer the railway’s patrons 
the benefits of scientific research and 
improvement in methods resulting 
from careful study and experiment. 
Much of the free literature on farm- 
ing is written to induce the reader to 
buy 'something. This railway. litera- 
ture is not. And yet the company 
confidently expects to be fully reim- 
bursed for the ontlay. . It calculates 
that what will improve farmers wil 
improve fatfming and the returns will 
come back through increased crops 















which ‘the railway will carry to mas 
ket. Here is a practical demonstes 
tion of a principle which is tunag 
meftal to highest success in any ling 
of business; namely; that whatey 
an individual or a corporation de 
for the good of patrons must ret 
its full measure of good fruit to w = 
ever starts the movements. Perh 
no one thing-is so hopéful, not only @ 
in farming but in the world’s preg 
gress, as the increasing realizations) 
of this law of what blesses one — 

blesses all. 7 
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Pear growers who have found the 



















Kieffer an unprofitable variety are * 
becoming disappointeg: 

Kieffer Pear because it is also gum 

Poor Stock poor stock upon which | Fai 





to graft other. varietieg = 
The European varieties do not seem” 
to_have an even fair affinity for the, 
oriental stock, In the pear orchards” 
of Ontario and the Hudson vallenay 
growers have been disappointed with © 
the results secured when high qual-o= 
ity varieties were grafted on Kieffer. 
It therefore seems wise for growers & 
to pull out unprofitable oriental yg.) 
rieties rather than waste time graft. 
ing them over to superior sorts and |e” 
waiting several years till the failure : 
becomes evident. % 
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In Nebraska and Kansas potatoes ~ 
at country points 75 and 85 cents a 
bushel; in the potato sections of Wis-. 3 
consin and New York as low as 12 to. 5 

























20 cents. What a price equalizer quick © 4 
transit and low freight rates might @ are 
become! thé 
= 3 a 
. ine sin 
Jottings from the Farmers. ~ a 
There stands on my ground in New ‘a mo 
Jersey a thrifty apple tree mea tur 
ing 9 feet im circumference at the Bev 
base 18 inches from the surface. It: bee 
has/ six branches which measure re- a 
spectively 43, 26, 34, 42, 23 and 27 - | Par 
inches, equal to 16 feet 3 inches, or" * que 
a total of over 25 feet in circumfer-" aa w 
ence. Does anyone know of a bigger = Thi 
apple tree?—[F. C. L, New York. ie - 
GE z 00 

The labor of one man in the fields é 
the year round is-probably worth a g M 

maximum of $1 a day. The average = 

gain in weight of 40 hogs a day, on. gq T 
full feed, under the best conditions, #275 Uni 
approximately 80 pounds, or say = pi! 
under the ‘worst conditions the gain? 9 or 
would be only nominal, and under @ ere) 
medium conditions it would not be ~@m &to 
over 40 pounds, or $2 a day. I maii-=% Du: 
tain that no lousy hog can make more 7 Note 
than medium -gain, no matter what > 24 
his other advantages may be. Thus > Var 
we may charge off $2.a day loss tor = - the 





lice on 40 hogs, which makes, count-~ — 2 
ing Sunday, $14 a week; and the maf” 
who owns them, not counting Sundayj 
is making $6 during the period, yet he 
fails to see what is going on and sus- 5 
tains the loss, when just one-hali@ 
hour a week would set him right and®_ 
stop all the waste, and the cost would 
be less than 10 cents and not over 
a year for almost any number Of | 
swine.—-[H. M. Brown, Highland | 
County, O. y 


When I was a boy, my brother, whe] 
was older than I, used to ask me © 
take up-a new book sometimes, and T 
remember with what hesitation and . 
squirming I complied. I knew about - 
the old books, The Swiss Family Rob+~ 
inson and The Arabian Nights Tal 
but when he asked me to try sir: 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, that sounded 
rather hard, and it looked dry. Bury 
when I got into it it was fascinating, 
and so with The Tale of Two Cie 
and a host of other valuable book® 
This feeling, I suppose, comes to @ 
in our-—business operations. It is wel= 
that we should be conservative. 
has been the strength of the state, 
perhaps in many ways, that it 
been conservative; and yet in this ¢ 
of new methods, in this day of ; 
cialties, in this day when we care a 
much for the luxuries of civilization 
we. do, suppose you were to pre 
to a steel man a new process by 
he could double his proceeds, 
he hesitate?—[Willis Wing, Ohie.. 
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Would Restrict Cold Storage 
One of the results of the cost of liv- 
ing investigation by the United States 
genate committee, of which Senator 

ge is chairman, is the presentation 
of a bill to limit the time that. perish- 
able foods may be kept in cold storage. 

a statement made by Senator Lodge, 
he said that the committee had learned 
that cold storage was used altogether 
foo much for’ the purpose of main- 
taining or advancing prices art cially 
and was of the opinion that if a time 
jimit were fixed it would tend to equal- 
ize prices and in many cases to cause 

tion. 
Bey bill presented by Senator Lodge 
would forbid keeping p rishable arti- 
cles ef food in cold storage longer 
one year. 

Pyhile nut in the jurisdiction of this 


gommittee, the opinion was expressed 
that cold storage abuses lead not only 
# increasing the cost of living but 
giso caused injury to heaith through 
meats kept too long. The committee 
gishes to continue its labors that it 
may thoroughiy investigate the ques- 


tions of wages of ail kinds, prices and 
ether things which they think would 
secupy at least four months longer and 
want an appropriation of $65,000 for 
their work. . 


Gain Under Payne Tariff 


The friends of the Payne tariff law 
are pleased with the alleged fact that 
thé new law is giving the government 
ga surplus at last. For the first time 





since the law went into effect, August 
6, 1909, the net ordinary receipts of 
the government amounted to $122,000 
more than the net ordinary expendi- 
tures; $100,000 of this came from the 
pew corporation tax This gain has 
been attained in the face of extra- 
ordinary expenditure, conspicuous 
among which is the account of the 


Panama canal. During the period in 
question $22,000,000 has been paid out 
foward the construction of the canal. 
This will be reimbursed by bonds, 
Whe so-called surplus is figured by 
ghowing that the deficit of $13,122,- 
000 has been reduced to $13,000,000. 


Mississippi Legislative Scandal 


The election of Leroy Perey as 
United States senator from Mississip- 





pi has been followed by an investiga- 
fon in the state legislature with ref- 
fence to alleged bribery. State Sen- 
ator Bilblo claimed thut State Senator 
Dunlaney offered to pa silblo $645 to 
ote for Percy and that he accepted 
the money for the purpose of catch- 


img the briber in a trap. Bilblo was a 
VYardaman supporter. Dulaney denies 
the accusation. A heated controver- 
® is on over the legislative investi- 
Sation, and at times there have been 
threats of shooting. The friends of 
e-Gov Vardaman are pressing the 
Bribery charges vigorously in the 
Rope that Percy may be forced out 
f his seat in the senate. 


Pullman Rates Too High 


The interstate commerce commis- 

has announced a decision that 
Poliman car rates are too high. In 
Hie case of some western roads it has 
@dered a reduction of rates. The 
foMmission says that it is unjust for 
Me Pullman company to charge 
Mwally for upper and lower berths 
@24 orders that upper berths have a 
MWer rate. Attention is called to the 
®ermous dividends which have been 
$id by the Pullman company in re- 
Sent years, and to the capitalization 
surplus which has appeared in the 

of new stock by the company. 
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indiana Insurgent 





é Through its republican state conven- 
fon, Indiana has gone on record as an 

eat state. The convention met 
SM Reminate minor state officers and 
oie former conservative republican 
> o's Were conspicuous for their ab- 
Soaeee. Fairbanks, Hemenway, Durbin 
atson, who have heretofore dom- 
the party in Indiana, had no 
the convention. ‘Instead, Sena- 
dge, who voted against the 


Payne tariff. bill, and has come to be 
known as one of the most aggressive 
insurgents im congress was the man of 
the hour. He made what was re- 
garded as the greatest speech of his 
life, in which he made a bitter attack 
on the new tariff law and upon what 
he called the “powers of pillage’ in 
hoth the republican and democratic 
ranks. He stirred up enthusiasm over 
the mention of Roosevelt and his poli- 
cies and spoke well of Pres Taft. 

The convention indorsed Beveridge 
for re-election and commended his 
course in the senate, particularly dur- 
ing the past year. The platform de- 
mands the creation of a2 permanent 
non-partisan tariff commission, better 
laws for the conservation of natural 
resources and especially that the coal 
deposits of Alaska shall be kept the 
property of the nation and develop un- 
der lease, also the enactment of laws 
providing for publicity as to campaign 
contributions, the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the 
people; state aid for good roads, and 
other reforms. The Taft administra- 
tion was indorsed. 


The house has voted to spend $6,- 
000,000 each for two battleships. The 
naval appropriation bill carries $128,- 
000,000. 








A prize fight between two high 
school boys of Passaic, N J, resulted 
in the death of one of the boys. The 
fight followed a quarrel. The other 
boy has been arrested. 





Thomas F. Walsh, the multimil- 
lionaire mining man, has died at his 
home in Washington, D C, aged 69 
years. He formerly lived in Colorado, 
and was born a poor boy in Ireland, 





Thomas F. Grady of New. York, 
leader of the democratic minority in 
the state senate, announces that he 
will retire from public life this year. 
He expects to be made president of 
the fraternal order of Eagles, and will 
devote his time to that office. 





The report is current at Washing- 
ton that Speaker Cannon will resign 
at the end of this session of congress 
and that Congressman Denby of 
Michigan will probably be agreed up- 
on by the republicans to succeed him. 
There is another report to the effect 
that if Cannon does not resign, the 
insurgent republicans and the demo- 
crats will get together again and vote 
him out of office. 





Senator Bailey of Texas is among 
those who are saying that Mayor Gay- 
nor of New York looks good as a dem- 
ocratic possibility for president. Bai- 
ley says the democrats of New York 
ought to elect Gaynor governor, and 
then he would be an eligible candi- 
date for presidency, if he makes a 
good governor. The Ohio democrats 
are busy promoting the candidacy of 
Gov Harmon for democratic standard 
bearer in 1912. 





Young Philander C. Knox, Jr, son 
of the secretary of state, has been 
forgiven by his parents for his recent 
marriage to a Providence girl, which 
occurred without the knowledge or 
consent of the secretary of state. At 
first the stern parent refused te have 
anything to do with his son or bride, 
and the young man started to make 
his own way in the world selling aute- 
mobiles. A complete reconciliation 
is now announced. 





The work of taking United States 
census begins April 15. An army of 
70,000 enumerators will make the 
canvass. The work will cover all the 
state and territories of the union and 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. Alaska, the 
Philippine islands and Guan will not 
be included, as special arrangements 
are made for numbering the people 
of these dependencies. The experts 
estimate that the population of the 
United States will be found to be over 
90,000,000. 

The president has sent a message 
to congress asking for the appropri- 
ation of $50,000 for a laboratory in 
which to conduct investigations with 
reference to cancer. The proposed 
investigation will be directed into the 
cause of Cancer in fishes, which are 
frequently swept away by an epidemic 
ef cancer. Following the recom- 
mendation of Dr N. E. Gaylord, di- 
rector of the New York state cancer 
laboratory, it is believed that an in- 
vestigation of the disease fn fishes 
may give light upon the disease in 
man. 
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American Sew Mil! Machinery Co. 
9720 Hope 6t., Hackettstown, K. 4, 
1661 Terminal Buildings, New York 
Steel Shin 
An “Reo” Roof al- 
ways saves from four to five times its cost. 
It ou wears four wood shingle roofs and 
costs less than one. Outwears six com- 


position or terroofs. It's fireproof and re- 
duces tnsurans: yates from 10 to 20 per cent. 
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SUSPENDERS. 


‘with a sliding cord in the back because it offers 
the —<— Cae the movements of 


pair. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow, get a pair from 


The C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
B00 Main &t., Shirley, Mass. 















































or send to us today, Price 50 cents, 
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Apple planters might well consider 
more extensive plantings of the Rhode 
Island Greening. 
The Meritorious The Greening has 
Greening so long been a 
standard general- 
purpose variety that almost everyone 
knows it, but the demand for red 
\arieties has led orchardists to over- 
look green and yellow sorts. Thus 
the Greening orchards now in bearing 
‘are mostly old ones with few young 
ones maturing to replace them. The 
markets require considerable quanti- 
ties of Greenings, and at some of them 
this winter the price has ruled high 
in comparison with general purpose 
varieties, such as Baldwin, Ben Davis 
and York Imperial. Leading growers 
throughout the section where the 
Greening is popular declare that the 
opportunity for making money out of 
this sort is excellent. With proper 
care, the trees may be brought into 
profitable bearing in six or seven 
years, and by late cultivation and the 
application of nitrate of soda, the fruit 
may be prevented from developing 
the yellow and reddish tints which are 
objectionable in the market. 








New York apple packers are be- 
coming uneasy; They don’t enjoy the 





prospect of being 
Apple Packing fined for dishonest 
Reform packing, The fear 


that an inspector may 
swoop down on their packages has 
haunted them ever since Commis- 
sioner R. A. Pearson sent out notices 
a few weeks ago that honest packing 
is not illegal, but that the New York 
agricultural law penalizes dishonest 
packing. Already the inspectors have 
stirred up considerable interest in 


some sections, and many scared pack- 
ers are seeking to mend their ways. 


EDITORIAL 


This is all well and good, but how 
shall they atone for past misdeeds? 
Placing of inferior apples in the mid- 
die of the-barrel indicates a low order 
of mind. Indeed, it reveals a type 
lower than that of the ordinary pick- 
pocket or burglar. Men who practice 
it lack the nerve that leads other 
thieves to relieve a man of his wallet 
or his silverware. Théy are cowards, 
as well as thieves.. They deserve just 
as much to be fined and jailed as any 
other criminals, American Agricul- 
turist, therefore, rejoices that they 
have been frightened even into the 
promise of practicing honest packing 
hereafter. It feels confident that in 
due time the Hmpire state will be rid 
-of them. A few fines, however, may 
be needed before the most hardened 
will yield. 


Brilliant _F Gace for Breeders 


What’s the matter with the live 
stock breeding business? Nothing, 
thank you. It is true that the market 
prices for cattle, sheep and hogs to 
be used for human food have reached 
a point that almost equals the prices at 
which fine breeding stock has sold. It 
is true that for this reason much 
really .ine stock has been marketed 
for slaughter. But the present sit- 
uation; 1feans this: 

That the demand for thoroughbred 
stock for breeding purposes is. going 
to be greater than ever. Why? Be- 
cause the market demand for all meat 
products is going to be well sustained 
and at relatively high prices for many 
years to come, 

Therefore, it behooves breeders and 
experts to bend every effort to the 
increase of their flocks and hérds and 
to the further improvement of their 
animals. 

Stil ‘more essential is it that farm- 
ers and stockmen who heretofore have 
been content with scrub stock or or- 
dinary animals shall now buy only 
the best animals with which to grade 
up their herds. If good stock had 
universally displaced poor animals 
years ago how vastly would farmers 
have increased their profits, 

The sa-called average. farmer has 
become - habituated to inferior live 
stock. The average cow of the: aver- 
age dairyman “eats her head off.” We 
need to break up the habit of getting 
along with such poor stock. 








The good example set by the col- 
lege at Elizabethtown, I -, is worthy 
of emulation by 
College Starts many other colleges 
Fruit Growing and _ schools, . espe- 
cially the smaller 
This institution has planned to 
plant séVeral acres in tree and bush 
fruits, not only to supply the tables 
with home-grown fruit, but to give 
the students’ experience in planting, 
cultivating, pruning, harvesting, etc. 
The dean of the agricultural depart- 
ment will set out an acre or two for 
his private use, but near enough to 
the school plantation to supply addi- 
tional instruction, observation and 
work. He has secured about 300 trees 
as well as plenty of small fruit plants 
from a prominent nurseryman, This 
nurseryman is so favorably impressed 
with the educational value of the 
plan that he has made a special dis- 
count. Doubtless many nurserymen 
feel the same way and need only to 
be approached with some definite plan 
by a college or school to grant such 
favors. This incident is one of the 
many that indicate that the country 
is in the midst of a great agricul. 
tural revival looking toward the 
higher appreciation of farming as a 
business, 


ones, 


a 


™ The demand tor high-grade ferti- 





lizers ‘this spring has passed all 
precedents. Manufac- 

The Best turers report a great 
the Cheapest awakening throughout 
the New England and 


Middle states, and the entire Atlantic 
coast states, in behalf of the highest 
grade fertilizers at apparently high 
prices, instead of low-grade mixtures 
at apparently low prices. This in- 
telligent discrimination is ascribed by 
manufacturers and dealers to the 


campaign of education conducted by 
American Agriculturist. We have 
shown the great lesson of experience— 
that the more .concentrated the. fer- 
tilizer, the. lower the cost per pound 


-to the farmer of the actual plant food 


it contains. 

Now is the time to strike for the 
White Mountain forest reserve. The 
Weeks’ bill for the &cquisi- 
tion of national ferests at 
the head waters of navi- 
gable streams has been 
favorably reported to the house from 
the committee on agriculture. This is 
the bill which will establish reserves 
in the White mountains and in the 
Appalachians. Present conditions in 
the White mountains make it itmpera- 
tive that this bill should become a 
law as soon as. possible. Already 
there has been.too much delay. If 
this bill is passed at the present ses- 
sion of the house there is little ques- 
tion but it will go through the senate. 
If it is held over to the short session 
of congress it is apt to be buried in 
the mass of business which always 





Hope for 
Forests 


comes at that. season. Write your 
representatives in congress urging 
them to vote for this measure. Noth- 


ing is so effective with them as letters 
from the home constituency, Write 
today. 





That pellagra is caused by eating 
damaged corn or maize, is the belief 
among certain medical 
Not Proven authorities. Dr Sambon 
of London, however 
“has brought forward cogent reasons 
for regarding this theory as inade- 
quate. He points out that the sea- 
sonal prevalence'and distribution of 
pellagra are compatible with its being 
a protozoal disease, which is spread 
by the agency of blood-sucking in- 
sects, probably sand flies.’ The fact 
that malaria, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever and some other diseases are 
thus disseminated, adds to the proba- 
bility of this being the true explana- 
tion of pellagra infection. Certain 
it is that the use of corn as human 
food ought ‘not to be condemned for 
the reason that a few doctors believe 
it causes pellagra, although they are 
unable to prove it. 


Strange as it mdy seem in these 
days of good-business judgment, many 
persons will persist in 
Missing writing letters of a busi- 
the Point ness nature and fail to 
sign their names. Every 
letter, every inquiry te the editor, or 
to an advertiser, should include -the 
name and complete postoffice address 
in order to receive attention, Not in- 
frequently advertisers get inquiries 
from our people, who through this 
lack get no response to their letters 
as it is impossible or difficult to locate 
them. This friendly hint should be 
heeded. By the way, in considering 
this matter of our advertisements, re- 
member the guarantee printed on this 
page which insures fair treatment for 
you. Also don’t forget that it.is quite 
in order in writing advertisers to. 
mention this: paper; it helps us a bit, 
it will not hurt you; and finally it 
will insure your’ prompt attention 
from the advertisers. 


~ 


The Pennsylvania railway has 
adopted a far-reaching policy in is- 
suing pamphlets 
on farm affairs 
through its 
freight depart- 
ment. These writings are carefully 
prepared by men who are not only 
authorities in their respective lines, 
but who have farm improvement at 
heart. They offer the railway’s patrons 
the benefits of scientific research and 
improvement in methods resulting 
from careful study and experiment. 
Much of the free literature on farm- 
ing is written to induce the reader to 
buy something. This railway litera- 
ture is not. And yet the company 
eonfidently expects to be fully reim- 
bursed. for the outlay. It calculates 
that what will improve farmers will 
improve farming and the returns will 
come back through increased crops 








Aims to 
Improve Farming 





which the railway will carry to mar- 
ket, Here-is a practical demonstra- 
tion of a principle which is funda- 
mental to highest success in any line 
of business; namely, that whatever 
an individual or a corporation does 
for the good of patrons must return 
its full measure of good fruit to who- 
ever starts.the movements, Perhaps 
no one thing is so hopeful, not only 
in--farming but in the world’s pro- 
gress, as the increasing realization 
of this law of what blesses one 
blesses all ‘ 
Pear growers who have found the 
Kieffer an unprofitable variety are 
becoming disappointed 
Kieffer Pear because it is also a 
Poor Stock poor stock upon whieh 
to graft other varieties, 
The European varieties do not seem 
to have an even fair affinity for the 
oriental stock. In the pear orchards 
of Ontario and the Hudson valley 
grower® have been disappointed with 
the results secured when high qual- 
ity varieties were grafted on Kieffer. 
It therefore seems wise for growers 
to pull out unprofitable oriental va- 
rieties rather than waste time graft- 
ing them over to superior sorts and 
waiting several years till the failure 
becomes evident. 








In Nebraska and Kansas potatoes 
at country points 75 and 85 cents a 
bushel; in the potato sections of Wis- 
consin and New York as low as 12 to 
20 cents. What a price equalizer quick 
transit and low freight rates might 
become! 


oa 

Jottings from the Farmers 

There stands on my ground in New 
Jersey a thrifty apple tree. measur- 
ing 9 feet in cireumference at the 
base 18 inches from the surface. It 
has. six branches which measure re- 
spectively 43,26, 34, 42, 23 and 27 
inches, equal to 16 feet 3 inches, or 
a total of over 25 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Does anyone know of a bigger 
apple tree?—[F. C. I., New York: 











The labor of one man in the field 
the year round is probably werth a 
maximum of $1 a day. The average 
gain in weight of 40 hogs a day, on 
full feed, under the best conditfons, is 
approximately 80 pounds, or say $4; 
under the worst conditions the gain 
would be only nominal, and = under 
medium conditions it would not be 
over 40 pounds, or $2 a day. I main- 
tain that no lousy hog can make more 
than medium gain, no matter what 
his other advantages may be.- Thus 
we may charge off $2 a day loss for 
lice on 40: hogs, which makes, count- 
ing Sunday, $14 a week; and the mah 
who owns them, not counting Sunday, 
is making $6 during the period, yet he 
fails to see what is going on and sus- 
tains the loss, when just one-half 
hour a week would set him right and 
stop all the waste, and the cost wonld 
be less than 10 cents and not over $5 
a year for almost any number = of 
swine.—[H. M. Brown, Highland 
County, O. 


When I was a boy; my brother, who 
was older than I, used to ask me to 
take up a new book sometimes, and I 
remember with what hesitation and 
squirming I complied. I knew about 
the old books, The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson and The Arabian Nights Tales, 
but when he asked me to try Sir 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, that sounded 
rather hard, and it looked dry. But 
when I got into it it was fascinating, 
and so with The Tale of Two Cities 
and a host of other valuable books. 
This feeling, I supposes, comes to us 
in our business operations, It is well 
that we should be conservative. It 
has been the strength of the state, 
perhaps in many ways, that it has 
been conservative; and yet in this day 
of new methods, in this day of spe- 
cialties, in this day when we care as 
much for the luxuries of civilization as 
we do, suppose you were to present 
to a steel] man a new process by which 
he could double his proceeds, would 
he hesitate?—-[Willis Wing, Ohio. 















Would Restrict Cold Storage 





One of the results of the cost of liv- 
ing investigation by the United States 
senate committee, of which Senator 
Lodge is chairman, is the presentation 
of a bill to limit the time that perish- 
able foods may be kept in cold storage. 
Jn a statement made by Senator Lodge, 
e had learned 


he said that the committ« 

that cold storage was used altogether 
too nruch for the purpose of main- 
pans or advancing prices art cially 
and was of the opinion that if a time 


limit were fixed it would tend to equal- 
ize prices and in many cases to cause 
a reduction. 

The bill presented by Senator Lodge 
would forbid keeping perishable arti- 
cles of food in cold storage longer 
than one year 

While not in the jurisdiction of this 
committee, the opinion was expressed 
that cold storage abuses lead not only 


to increasing the cost of living but 
also caused injury to health through 
meats kept too long. The committee 
wishes to continue its labors that it 


may thoroughly investigate the ques- 
tions of wages of all kinds, prices and 
other things which they think would 
occupy at least four months longer and 
want an appropriation of $65,000 for 
their work. 


Gain Under Payne Tariff 


The friends of the Payne tariff law 
aré pleased with the alleged fact that 
thé new law is giving the government 
a surplus at last. For the first time 
since the law went into effect, August 
5, 1909, the net ordinary receipts of 
the government amounted to $122,000 
more than the net ordinary expendi- 
tures; $100,000 of this came from the 





new corporation tax. This gain has 
been attained in the face of extra- 
ordinary expenditure, conspicuous 
among which is the account of the 


Panama canal. During the period in 
question $22,000,000 has been paid out 
toward the construction of the canal. 


This will be reimbursed by bonds. 
The so-called surplus is figured ol 
showing that the deficit of $13,122 


000 has been reduced to $13, 000,000. 


Mississippi Legislative Scandal 








The election of Leroy Percy as 
United States senator from Mississip- 
pi has been followed by an investiga- 
tion in the state legislature with ref- 
erence to alleged bribery. State Sen- 


Bilblo claimed that State Senator 
Bilblo $645 to 


ator 
Dunianey offered to pay 


vote for Percy and that he accepted 
the money for the purpose of catch- 
ing the briber in a trap. Bilblo was a 
Vardaman supporter. Dulaney denies 
the accusation. A heated controver- 
sy is on over the legislative investi- 


there have been 
The friends of 


gation, and at times 
threats of shooting. 


ex-Gov Vardaman are pressing the 
bribery charges vigorously in the 
hope that Percy may be forced out 


of his seat in the senate. 


Pullman Rates Too High 


The 








interstate commerce commis- 
sion has announced a decision that 
Pullman car rates are too high. In 
the case of some western roads it has 


erdered a reduction of rates. The 
tommission says that it is unjust for 
the Pullman company to charge 
equally for upper and lower berths 


tid orders that upper berths have a 


wer rate. Attention is called to the 
tnormous dividends which have been 
Raid by the Pullman company in re- 
tent years, and to the capitalization 
sf surplus which has appeared in the 


sue of new stock by the company. 


Indiana Insurgent 


Through its republican state conven- 
tion, Indiana has gone on record as an 
imsurgent state. The convention met 
to nominate minor state officers and 
the former conservative republican 
leaders were conspicuous for their ab- 
sence. Fairbanks, Hemenway, Durbin 
an? Watson, who have heretofore dom- 
tnmated the party in Indiana, had no 
Part in the convention. Instead, Sena- 








tor Beveridge, who voted against the 


Payne tariff bill, and has come to be 
known as one of the most aggressive 
insurgents in congress was the man of 
the hour. He made what was re- 
garded as the greatest speech of his 
life, in which he made a bitter attack 
on the new tariff law and upon what 
he called the “powers of pillage’ in 
both the republican and democratic 
ranks. He stirred up enthusiasm over 
the mention of Roosevelt and his poli- 
cies and spoke well of Pres Taft. 

The convention indorsed Beveridge 
for re-election and commended his 
course in the senate, particularly dur- 
ing the past year. The platform de- 
mands the creation of a permanent 
non-partisan tariff commission, better 


CURRENT 








laws for the conservation of natural | 


resources and especially that the coal 
deposits of Alaska shall be kept the 
property of the nation and develop un- 
der lease, alSo the enactment of laws 
providing for publicity as to campaign 
contributions, the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the 
people; state aid for good roads, and 
other reforms. The Taft administra- 
tion was indorsed. 





The house has voted to spend $6,- 
000,000 each for two battleships. The 
naval appropriation bill carries $128,- 
000,000. 


A prize fight between two high 
school boys of Passaic, N J, resulted 
in the death of one of the boys. The 





fight followed a quarrel. The other 
boy has been arrested. 
Thomas F. Walsh, the multimil- 


lionaire mining man, has died at his 
home in Washington, D C, aged 

years. He formerly lived in C@lorado, 
and was born a poor boy in Ireland, 


Thomas F. Grady of New York, 
leader of the democratic minority in 
the state senate, announces that he 
will retire from public life this year. 
He expects to be made president of 
the fraternal order of Eagles, and will 
devote his time to that office. 





The report is current at Washing- 
ton that Speaker Cannon will resign 
at the end of this session of congress 
and that Congressman Denby of 
Michigan will probably be agreed up- 
on by the republicans to succeed him. 
There is another report to the effect 
that if Cannon does not resign, the 
insurgent republicans and the demo- 
crats will get together again and vote 
him out of office. 





Senator Bailey of Texas is among 
those who are saying that Mayor Gay- 
nor of New York looks good as a dem- 
ocratic possibility for president. Bai- 
ley says the democrats of New York 
ought to elect Gaynor governor, and 
then he would be an eligible candi- 
date for presidency, if he makes a 
good governor. The Ohio democrats 
are busy promoting the candidacy of 
Gov Harmon for democratic standard 
bearer in 1912. 


Young Philander C. Knox, Jr, son 
of the secretary of state, has been 
forgiven by his parents for his recent 
marriage to a Providence girl, which 
occurred without the knowledge or 
consent of the secretary of state. At 
first the stern parent refused to have 
anything to do with his son or bride, 
and the young man started to make 
his own way in the world selling auto- 
mobiles. A complete reconciliation 
is now announced. 


The work of taking United States 
census begins April 15. An army of 
70,000 enumerators will make the 
canvass. The work will cover all the 
state and territories of the union and 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. Alaska, the 
Philippine islands and Guan will not 
be included, as special arrangements 
are made for numbering the people 
of these dependencies. The experts 
estimate that the population of the 
United States will be found to be over 
90,000,000. 

The president has sent a message 
to congress asking for the appropri- 
ation of $50,000 for a laboratory in 
which to conduct investigations with 
reference to cancer. The proposed 
investigation will be directed into the 
cause of cancer in fishes, which are 
frequently swept away by an epidemic 
of cancer. Following the recom- 
mendation of Dr N. E. Gaylord, di- 
rector of the New York state cancer 
laboratory, it is believed that an in- 
vestigation of the disease in fishes 
may give light upon the disease in 
man. 
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are the best made, best pugsl and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 
Manufacturers in the W 
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AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


best work in 
quickest ame with Ie a. power ? y+ 4,4, 
owing to their simple construction and caer 
ted devices. Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
ariable Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
end Receder and other superior features. Free 
oe, and Prices will interest you. Lists our com- 
plete line of wood working machinery. 
American Sew Mili Machinery Ce. 
120 Hope 8&t., IF ckettstown, 4X. J. 
1661 Terminal Buildings, New York 
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An Edwards“ Reo” Steel Shingle Roof al- 
Ways saves from four to five times its cost. 
it ou' wears four wood shingle roofs and 
costs less than one. Outwears six com- 
position ortorroofs. It’s fireproof and re 
duces insuranc: yates from 10 to 20 per cent. 
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You sharpen a plowshare, a scythe or a hoe 
because with a sharp edge the implement offers 
the least resistance in cutting. We make 
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lvanized. actory inches, Bither painted oe 
e are largest makers of iron and steel ~~ and pay 
the freight on all Steel Shingles; Plain, Co: ted, 





with a sliding cord in the back because {ft offers 
the ieast resistance to the movements of your 
body. The rigid back suspender is like a dull tool, 


V-Crimp Roofing; Imitation Brick Siding, etc. rite SHIRLEY PRESIDENTS” are made in 

for free ——— S43and ask about our Extra Heavy for work; Medium and Light 

10. tee Bond Lightning. Weights for dress; Extra Lengths for tall men, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. ff | ff Susrantectickce co every pals 


Don’t wait until tomorrow, get a pair from 


918-343 Look Stroct, CINCINNATI, OHO your dealer or send to us today. Price 50 cents, 











The C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
800 Main St., Shirley, Mass, 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE eserm al. we, GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIC PRESS produces more cider 
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BIG MONEY MAKER 
Bizes 1 to ‘2 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 


poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, yine- 
ar 


EYPRAULIC PRESS MFG. ©O., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the world.) 


103 Lincoln. Avenue, Mount Gtlead, Ohie 
Or 18 C $9 Cortlandt 8t., New York, N. ¥. 


Pull Your Stumps 


= ro Steel, T Power Stu Puller 
— Ba any other. Pulls 30 core 
Trial 


See for yourself how you can save, 
mance eet better values on any kiud 
of_vehicile or harness you want. 

i trial 
years tee. 

We want every farmer to get this 
Free Send for it y- 

The Ay! H. Murray Mfg. o. 

361-367 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This is the Home Edition of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It is edited and 
published exclusively for our subscrib- 
ers in the EMPIRE STATE. Conse- 
uuently, the vital agricultural problems 
here in NEW YORK receive first 
consideration. Included in these are 
datoring, live stock, fruit raising, 
trucking, poultry apd general farm- 
ing. Indeed, we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can help in a large way 
by .writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange meetings, the 
prices you get for farm products, 
Drop a postal or send a letter if you 
want a question answered. If you 
have found a new way to raise a 
or improve the farm let o-r other 
readers know about it. From now 
on, let’s work very close together. 
K me posted about what is going 
on in your vicinity; let the letters 
come, 
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Editor American Agriculturist. 


The New York Law Makers 


Without objection and after little 
discussion the assembly passed the 
bill of Assemblyman Boshart, giving 
t1e state commissioner .of agriculture 
the power to inspect dairies where 
milk is produced to be put on the 
market or sold. The bill states that 
the cows and dairies must be kept in 
such a manner that the milk will not 
be in “an unclean, unhealthful or. dis- 
eased condition”’ The cows are not 
to be handled by persons suffering 
from a contagious disease. The com- 
missioner is empowered to give such 
instruction as he deems best to pro- 
duce a full observance of the act. 

The assembly has also passed the 
bill appropriating $60,000 for the state 
school of agriculture at Morrisville. 
Another state school of agriculture is 
provided for in a bill introduced by 
the minority leader, Mr Frisbie, ap- 
propriating $50,000 for such a school 
at Cobleskill, Schoharie county, For 
the protection of producers of milk 
und cream Assemblyman Sweet has 
introduced a bill requiring a bond to 
be filed with the commissioner of agri- 
culture from manufacturers and ship- 
pers of butter, cheese and milk. The 
nssembly ways and means committee 
has reported the Lansing bill, appro- 
priating $20,000 for a slaughterhouse 
und meat market inspection bureau 
under the commissioner of agricv'ture. 
The bill of Assemblyman Lachman 
prohibiting the keeping of foods in 
cold storage more than 60 days has 
also been reported, 

Gov Hughes, in signing the bill of 
Majority Leader Merritt appropriating 
150,000 for the Great Meadow state 
prison at Comstock, Washington 
county, disapproved the items for 
88500 for the salary of a director of 
agriculture and $4800 for farm stock, 
equipment and supplies. He said these 
items are unnecessary at this time. 

The devastating gypsy moth has 
uppeared in two other places in the 
state beside Long Island—near Roch- 
ester and near Geneva. As in the 
long Island case, Commissioner Pear- 
son of the department of agriculture 
las found that the insects come from 
infected districts in Massachusetts. He 
is leaving nothing undone to abso- 
lutely annihilate the pest. In one 
instance a large number of young 
trees, worth $100 apiece, were found 
infected, and their destruction was 
«rdered and the ground for a consid- 
erable district around was burned. 
Commissioner Pearson has consulted 
With the Massachusetts authorities for 
ihe purpose of having them prevent 
ihe sending to this state of any trees 
irom infected districts. The agricul- 
tural department has learned that at 
Lowville a case brought against one 
of its agents for alleged . improper 
seizures under the bob veal law has 
heen non-suited in every point. 

Last Friday a conference was held 
in the office of the commissioner of 
agriculture to start plans for the 
farmers’ institute for the following 
vear. It was decided to continue the 
plan of county conferences which had 
worked so well in the past. “The 
chief officer of each agricultural or- 
sanization is invited to attend these 
conferences,” said Commissioner Pear- 
son, “Frequently the department has 
been asked how a section of the 
county may be represented when it 
has no grange or oma organization. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


If there is interest enough to support 
an institute, the institute officers think 
there should be interest enough to 
effect an organization, so that the sup- 
port may be the better directed. Any 
new organization should report the 
names_of their officers to the depart- 
ment at Albany, so that the chief 
officer may receive invitation to at- 
tend the conference. It might be said 
further that the conferences are not 
secret meetings. Any farmer who is 
interested may attend, although he 
would not have the right to vote un- 
less he were present officially.” It 
was decided this year to do more 
institute work in sections far removed 
from central points. 





Farmers’ Institute Conference 


» 

At Albany last week plans for next 
season’s farmers’ institutes were 
made in the office of Commissioner 
Pearson. Regular conductors, Jared 
Van Wagenen, Edward Van Alstyne, 
D. P. Witter, F. E. Gott and Charles 
H. Tuck; and alternate conductors, 
T. B. Wilson and Roy L. Gilkey were 
present, as was also Director Jordan 
of the state experiment station, as a 
visitor. 

The county conference plan which 
has worked well the past few years 
will be continued. In each county a 
conference will be held to get ideas 
from leading farmers as to the best 
places to hold institutes and the kinds 
of subjects to be discussed. The chief 
officer to each agricultural organiza- 
tion in the county will be invited to 
attend. If a section of a county has 
not an organization, one should be 
formed so that support may be better 
directed. All such new organizations 
should report names of their officers 
to the department at Albany so the 
chief officer may receive invitation to 
attend the conference. In no case 
are these meetings secret. Any inter- 
ested farmer may attend, though he 
will not have the right to vote unless 
Officially sent, 

Efforts will be made to do more in- 
stitute work in sections removed 
from central points. Already the de- 
partment has held a great many in- 
stitutes distinct from the railroad, 
and is pleased with results. It is 
also expected to develop what may 
be called individual or demonstration 
work, such as was done last year by 
F. R. Stevens, who went into three 
or four neighborhoods and remained 
long enough and returned frequently 
enough to get alfalfa well started on 
a large number of fields. The plan 
of having conductors practically in 
full charge of their work will be con- 
tinued, and such speakers as are 
sent out this summer will be as- 
signed in accordance with this plan. 
The statistics of institutes held last 
year show a large increase of attend- 
ance over preceding years. Without 
including co-operative meetings, the 
total attendance of all sessions was 
practically 182,000. The preceding 
year, the attendance was 155,000, and 
the year previous about- 130,000. 


Lee, Oneida Co—Considerable plow- 
ing has been done, something very 
unusual so early in the season. Pota- 
toes plenty. Maple sugar season closed 
very early. 

Penfield, Monroe Co—Spring at 
least two weeks earlier than in 1909. 
Orchards are trimmed and brush has 
been burned. Many pieces of oats 
will be sown this week. Not as much 
real estate has changed hands this 
spring as last, but what has been sold 
brought high prices. A large de- 
mand for spring pigs at $4 ea. Eggs 
25c p doz, butter 32c p Ib. 


Dale, Wyoming Co—A remarkably 
early spring. The older residents say 
they never saw such a warm Mar. 
Sugar season very short. Syrupgsells 
for $1 p gal. Young pigs in good de- 
mand and sell for $4 ea. Roads in 
fine condition. Quite a good deal of 
plowing done. Farmers hurrying to 
get in their oats. 


Prattsburg, Steuben Co—W heat 
and rye look well, new seeding gen- 
erally poor, prospects are good for all 
kinds of fruit, with the possible excep- 
tion of grapes. Vineyard men com- 
plain of poor wood. Farmers are 
plowing and sowing oats. Fall plowed 
land works up fine, and the indica- 
tions point to'a large acreage of oats. 
A good many potatoes on hand; mar- 
ket price 18¢c p bu, some are rushing 
theirs in, others are holding Seed 
oats are scarce and high. Dealers 
want 65c p bu for western stock. Seed 


corn is also hard to find at any price. 
More auctions than usual, and stuff 
selling at good values. Cows $30@6v, 
horses $200. This section has not been 
so bare of stock in 40 years. Owing 
to the drouth everything marketable 
had to go. Spring pigs $4, butter 25c, 
eges 20c, veals T7T%c, hogs 9@10c, hay 
$20 p ton. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Farmers 


are plowing. Roads are in excep- 
tionally good condition for this time 
of year, which goes to show that 
there was but little frost in’ the 
ground. The Saratoga lake bridge 
was seriously damaged by the going 
out of the ice. The first consignment 
of maple sugar arrived in Saratoga 
Springs the last week in Mar and sold 
for 20c p lb. Strawberries were also 
in market for Easter. 


Richland, Oswego Co—Snow nearly 


gone. Sugar season short and about 
2-3 of the usual amount made. Some 
plow‘ng has been done. There is a 
scare‘ty of hay, but farmers hope for 
early feed. Farmers are asking $50 
for good cows, but not many sales 
are made. The new Clark and Burg- 
dorf butter and cheese factory opened 
Apr 2. Butter is 30c, eggs 2Uc. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—James E. 


Van Aken has a new peach orchard 
of 3000 trees, a great many of which 
are Elbertas. This orchard bore its 
first crop last season, which amounted 
to 1800 bskts of good, marketable 
peaches. There were many fine spec- 
imens of single peaches which meas- 
ured 11 inches in circumference and 
weighed % lb. Fire consumed the 
barn of G. Wurts Dubois near New 
Paltz. Farmers have begun plowing. 
Eggs have advanced, potatoes remain 
very low, while hay is worth $24 p 
ton. March was remarkable for its 
continued fine weather and lack of 
high winds, 

Easton, “Washington Co — Much 
more plowing done than is usual at 
this date. Winter grain looks well. 
Grass is making a good start. Feed 
of all kinds high. Several farms have 
changed hands at good prices. Farm 
help a little more plentiful. Wages 
about the same as last season. A car 
load of grade Guernseys was recently 
sold. Spring pigs scarce and bring $3 
to $4 ea. Horses scarce and very high. 
Some good pairs of heavy ones $500 
to $600, 
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Port Burwell, Elgin Co—This win- 
ter has been the worst one in yearg 
as regards cold. High winds and 
snowstorms have been many. North 
and south team roads, also the branch 
railroads running north and south, 
are almost imy*ssable at times, but 
with the shovel brigade and the use 
of the snowplow on the railroads the 
roads are being kept open for traf- 
fic. Sleighing was never better. The 
ice harvest was heavy, a large quan- 
tity being stored. In most places hay 
and straw will be scarce and farmers 
will have to buy hay ere feeding 
time ceases, as most farmers are 
carrying a heavy stock. Milk is sell- 
ing at 5 to 8c p qt in private homes. 
Live hogs are selling at $8 p 100 Ibs, 
and are very scarce. Butter 25c p Ib, 
eggs 28c p doz. Bees are wintering 
well and promise to come out in good 
shape in the spring. Wheat and 
clover are well kept under the snow. 
There are good prospects for sugar 
and syrup making this year. Apples 
and potatoes are keeping well in cel- 
lars and pits. All feed stuffs are high. 


Oldcastle, Essex Co—We have had 
a cold, steady winter, followed by a 
remarkable Mar, without snow and 
almost without rain. The prospect 
for both wheat and clover is much 
better than the farmers anticipated 
after the heavy coating of ice that 
lay upon the fields most of the winter. 
Fruit buds are plentiful and under the 
influence of a warm Mar have swollen 
almost to the danger point. Stock 
generally looking well and selling at 
auction sales at high prices. Brood 
sows with pigs bring $50 to $55, horses 
$130 to $175, and cows to 
Farm help is hard to get at $25 per 
month, including board and washing. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@32c p 
lb, eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 20 
@21c p 1b, potatoes 30@35c p bu, on- 
ions 80c@$1, apples 1.25@1.75, tim- 
othy hay 16@18 p ton, alfalfa 14@16, 
oats straw 10@11, oats 52@55c p bu. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Apr HW—Steers fell 
off on Wednesday of last week 10c, 
but closed firm. Calves were also 
lower, the decline ranging from 25 to 
75c. The selling range last week was: 
Steers $5.25@8.50, bulls 4@6.90, cows 
2@5.75, veals 5.50@10.25. Today, Mon- 
day, there were 15 cars of cattle and 
4950 calves on sale. The cattle mar- 
ket was slow, and notwithstanding the 
light supply, prices were easier for 
steers, fat bulls and medium and good 
cows. Medium bulls and thin cows 
were steady to strong. The yards 
were cleared. Pennsylvania _ steers, 
1050 to 1320 lbs av, sold at 7@8.25 p 
100 Ibs, O do, 1075 Ibs, 7.65, car of 
Ia steers, 1250 lbs, & Bulls sold at 
4.75 @5.45, cows 2.65@5.60, veals 5@9, 
culls 4@5, barnyard calves 4. 

Sheep opened about steady and held 
up throughout the week, closing firm. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Unshorn sheep $6@8.50, culls 4.50@5, 
clipped sheep 5@7.50, wooled lambs 
8@10.40, culls 7.50, clipped lambs 7@ 
9. A few spring lambs sold at 4@ 
7.50 p head. Today there were 5 cars 
of stock on sale. Demand fair, and 
prices steady and all sold. Unshorn 
sheep 6@7.50° p 100 ibs, common 
clipped do 5.50, clipped culls 3.25@4, 

Hogs held up fairly well. until 
Wednesday, when prices were gener. 
a'ly 10¢c lower; later the market still 
further declined 10@1l5c. Today, with 
550 hogs on sale, prices were some- 
what unsettled, with sales at $10.90@ 
11.10 p 100 lbs for N Y and Pa hogs, 
av 125 to 220 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

A good active demand roted for 
horses, and prices well sustained on all 
sorts and grades. Choice heavy 
drafters sold at $340@450 p head 
general sales at 350@400, chunks 294 
@300, good, sound second-handers 
150@ 250, cripples and old horses 40 
@ 125. 

At Buffalo, iast Monday the catth 


market was higher than the previous 
week by’ 25@30c, Receipts were com- 
paratively light, 100 cars. Prime 
Steers sold at $8.15@8.65 p 100 lbs, 
shipping steers 7.50@7.90, butcher 
s‘eers 6.65@7.40, heifers 5.85@6.85 
cows 3.50@6, bulls 3.75@5.85, feed- 
ers 3.75@5.35, milch cows and spring- 
ers 25@65 ea. The bulk of good veal 
calves sold at 8.50, with a few choice 
8.75@9, heavy 6@6.75. Sheep arrivals 
were 87 cars, which sold at a lowcr 
range than the preceding Friday, but 
higher than a week ago. Choice 
wooled lambs sold at 9.60@10.25 p 
100 lbs, fair 8@9.25, clipped lambs 
were lower, with best grades selling 
at 7@9.05, yearlings 7.50@8.15, weth- 
ers 1.25@7.40, ewes 6.40@6.65, mixed 
sheep 6.50@7. About the same quo- 
tations prevail on hogs as given last 
Monday; arrivals were 80 double- 
decks. On a steady market Yorkers, 
medium and heavy weight hogs sold 
at 10.80@10.90 p 100 Ibs, pigs 10 
@11.10. 


The Dull Hop Trade—On the Pa- 


cific coast only scattering sales are 
made at 18@19c. Recently Charles 
Metzler bought the Steburg Hagen 
lot of 106 bales of hops at 18%c. . In 
Cal the growers are asking around 
19c p Ib, but few sales are reported. 
A fair amount of contracting is be- 
ing done in Ore at 15@16c p Ib. 
Grubbing is in progress in many yards 
and some hops are being poled. It 
is seldom that work is as far ad- 
vanced at this time of the year in hop 
fields. On the coast a fair acreage is 
being set to plants, but they will not 
come into full bearing before 1911 or 
1912.. The general condition of the 
English plantations and outlook for 
next year’s crop is fairly favorable. 
Quotations at New York city for 
prime state hops are 28@30c p Ib, 
Pacific coast 21@23c. 





At Buffalo, pea beans $2.30@2.40 p 7 


bu, cmy bvutter 32c p Ib, prints 33c, 
dairy 28@29c, eggs 23c p doz, live 
fowls 20@2'c p ib, potatoes 30c p bu, 
onions 75@80c, timothy hay 20@21 p 
ton, rye straw 9.50@11, apples 4.25@ 
4.50 p bbl, maple sugar 12@13c p }», 
syrup 90c@1 p gal. 


At Rochester, wheat $1.18@1.20 p 
bu, rye 75@80c, corn 70@75c, oats 48 
@50c, bran 26@28 p ton, middlings 
27@28, corn meal 32@34, cucumbers 
1.50@2 p doz, onions 70@80e bu, 
potatoes 25@35c, pea beans 2@2.10, 
apples 50c@1, cmy butter 34c p Ib. 
dairy 26@27c, cheese 18co, eggs 23@ 
25c p doz, timothy hay 17@28 p ton, 
rye straw 11@12 
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Wagon or Buggy 


OR 58 years the name Stude- 
baker has stood for honest, reli- 
able work. ‘You can have no 

better guarantes of good, sound value 
and satisfactory service than the sim- 
ie assurance that ‘‘Studebaker Made 
“Baad 

More than ome million Studebakers 
are in actual use today, many of them 
from 25 to 35 years in service with little 
or no repairs. 





Our record is known to all. We are 
proud of it and our constant endeavor is to 
maintain the high standard of Studebaker 
vehicles. 

When you buy a Studebaker you get your 
money's w 

The many reasons for Studebaker superi- 
ority are clearly explained in our 36-page 
illustrated book—‘“*The Farmer’s Friend’’ 
sent free on request. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Gouth Bend, Ind. U.8.A. 1am 
Largest Wagon and Bugsy Builders im the World 
When in Need of a Wagon or Bugsy 
See the Studebaker Dealer 
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To Extend Cranberry Markets 


In response to the request of Pres 
E. H. Durrell of the American cran- 
berry growers’ association, about 50 
growers met in Philadelphia last week 
to hear and act upon the report of the 
committee of five appointed by the 
president at the January meeting. As 
indicated in the notice calling this 
special session, the subject, namely, 
How to improve the cranberry market, 
is of vital importance to all cranberry 
growers wherever located. 

Before calling for the report, the 
president referred to the personnel of 
the committee, which was made up of 
men of high standing, marked busi- 
ness ability and extended experience 
with the cranberry men who also rep- 
resent’ the various prevailing methods 
of marketing. ‘Since all methods were 
represented the findings of the com- 
mittee should command the attention 
and respect of ali growers throughout 
t!e country. The report is the crystal- 
lized opinion arrived at after four ex- 
tended sessions during February and 
March. 

As chairman of the committee, 
George E. Gossler. said that informa- 
tion had been secured from all dis- 
tributers possible; that the nature and 
methods of making sales had been 
fully taken into account and that it 
was deemed impractical at present to 
unite in selling, but that the future 
will probably develop. satisfactory 
methods. The committee is united, 
however, in urging a judicious adver- 
tising campaign, not to boom brands 
but_to enlighten the public concerning 
the cranberry as an article of diet. 
This line of effort the committee is 
convinced opens up wide opportunities 
which should work to the advantage 
of every cranberry grower large or 
small, and in every locality. Since the 
disposal of last season’s crop as & 
whole has not been satisfactory, the 
committee looks upon this plan as 
the most feasible of any that it has 
been called upon to consider. It there- 
fore presented a resolution which is to 
be signed by cranberry growers and 
which in substance is as follows: 


What the Growers Are Asked to Do 


Whereas, the signers, engaged in 
cranberry growing, desire to create 
new markets, and to stimulate the in- 
creasing demand ‘for cranberries so 
that larger production may be ren- 
dered profitable; whereas these objects 
will be attained or promoted by ad- 
vertising and demonstrating the ad- 
vantages and merits of cranberries for 
various purposes, the expenditure of 
money in advertising and introducing, 
and demonstrating, should result in 
increased. consumption and thus ex- 
tend the demand to the benefit of 
growers; and whéreas, it has been sug- 
gested and urgently recommended that 
a cranberry advertising company be 
formed to carry on the work men- 
tioned; 

Therefore, the signers agree to con- 
tribute-3% of all the cranberries they 
grow each year for five years, to be 
used to defray the necessary and 
proper expenses of advertising, intro- 
ducing and demonstrating. 

Such contributions are to be paid 
either in cranberrices delivered to the 
railroad station in clean, shipping 
condition, batrels or crates, during 
September or October, as called for by 
the advertising company, or in cash, 
If in cash paid before October the 
sums are te bear interest at per 
annum. The cranberries are to be 
used or sold and the proceeds used 
according to such plans as a majority 
ef the subseribers may determine. It 
is uriderstcod that the agreement will 
not be yw Og growers of 50% of 
the crop of have signed, and = 
company organized to carry out the 


urposes of the ee ent. 
Pvne repoft of the committee 
adopted, 





Before the re 
and this rezolution were 
every phase of the subject was thor- 
oughly discussed. It was shown thet 
this movement-is not a sectional, but @ 
national one, and it was regretted that 
the eastern and western growers had 
not sent representatives to the meet- 
ing. 

Durie the discussion it was shown 
that the pineapple growers of Hawaii 
were a few years ago confronted with 
a similar problem; that they were on 
the point of destroying their planta- 
tions, but that after an agreement was 
reached whereby an advertising cam- 
paign was undertaken, such financial 
success resuited that the growers in- 
stead of reducing their acreages are 
actually extending them. Through this 
advertising campaign the public has 
become thoroughly familiar with Ha- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


walian pineapple, for which there is 
now a steady demand. It was also 
shown that other organizations for 
selling fruits and vegetables fresh and 
prepared have met with more or less 
marked success, and that the cran- 
berry growers have a much simpler 
problem than some of these organiza- 
tions. 

The committee, which consisted of 
John T. Irving, C. E. Budd, John R. 
Howell, C. D. Makepeace, George BE. 
Gossler and Pres E. H. Durrell, was 
warmly thanked for its efficient work. 
It has been continued with the addition 
of four new members: namely, F. W. 
Skinner, Frank Gaskel, Joseph J. 
White, and, as an honorary member, 
A. J. Rider. 


Shaping Spring Tobacco Work 


Nearly all of the tobacco crop 
the vicinity of Baldwinsville, 
daga Co, N Y, has left farmers’ hands. 
Those who sold last fall did not re- 

ve as much as has been paid 

cently. Several large shipments 
have been made to the east of tobacco, 
which was bought at 9@10c p Ib in 
the bdle. Assorting is practically fin- 
ished, and recently deliveries for ship- 
ment have been made. Growers are 
busy getting the fields in friabie con- 
dition and preparing seed beds. 

Demand which was enlivened by the 
local packers in Lancaster Co, Pa, a 
few weeks ago eased off a little. The 
buyers claim to have nearly enough 
tobacco on hand. Some talk is heard 
that farmers will pack their own 
tobacco because of the low price. 

Buyers are still busy looking up 
crops and purchasing the fair ones at 
9@10c p lb in the bdle for wrappers, 
and 2@8c for fillers. There was a 
large portion of last year’s crop cut 
rather green and wunripe. Conse- 
quently, some tobacco is in the hands 
ef growers which is not desirable for 
the trade. In general, it could be 
bought at 8c p Ih enu under. Growers 
have sown thir seed for the coming 
crop in *civeds, and some plants are 
up and looking thrifty. From all in- 
dications at present the acreage for 
the pomins season will be incredsed 
{c. , Lancaster County, Pa. 


Fruit Growers Take Warning 


Prof H. H. Whetzel of the state 
college of agriculture at Ithaca, N Y, 
has sent out a warning to fruit grow- 
@ts who plan to use lime-sulphur in- 
stead of bordeaux as a summer spray. 
He says that parficular care must be 








in 





exercised in the use of insecticides. 
Experiments extending over three 
seasons and conducted by at least 


five experimenters have shown that 
arsenate of lead may be used safely 
and effectively in lime-sulphur, par- 
ticularly for spraying: apples in fo- 
liage. But some investigators have 
Suggested and even recommended the 
use of arsenite of lime with lime-sul- 
phur on account of its relative cheap- 
ness. These recommendations have 
apparently been made upon insuffi- 
cient experimental evidence. 

The department of agriculture at 
Washington has just issued circular 
64 on the substitution of lime-sulphur 
for bordeaux in treating apple dis- 
eases. Mr Scott, the author, comments 
as follows upon the use of paris green 
and arsenite of lime in experiments 
which he conducted in 1909. He says: 
“The commercial lime-sulphur at a 
Strength of 1 to 30 in combination 
with paris green began to burn the 
foliage soon after the first applica- 
tion was made, and by midsummer 
the trees were almost bare. Arsenite 
of lime was also used. with the 1 to 
30 solution, and,the results were dis- 
astrous. The age was burned to 
a crisp and the fruit badly scorched 

the first application. Even the 
new twig growth was killed to a con- 
siderable extent. 

“According to the information at 
hand, arsenate of ‘ead is ee: 
ably ‘the poison to use with the lIime- 
sulphur mixture. Instead of increae- 
ing the caustic properties of the mix- 
ture, as at first feared, it apparently 
has the opposite effect to some ex- 
tent and does not lose any of its in- 
secticidal value by reason of the 
combination. 

“In all the experiments the com- 
bination of paris green and lime-sul- 
phur solution proved to be injurious 
to apple foliage, and in the Arkansas 
work the combination of arsenite of 
lime and lime-sulphur was exceed- 
ingly injurious.” Prof Whetze! con- 
cludes" by warning growers against 
the use of anything but arsenate of 
jead in lime-sulphur for general 
spraying. 
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20 YEARS EXPERIENCE has taught me 
what is best in Gasoline Engine 
———— The result of that 


knowledge 
THE CALDWELL 
SPECIAL 
I will ship you 
an engine and let you 
set it alo Lg of any 
high engine on the 
a and if it doesn't do as 
good work as any engine built 
you don't need 
es it back at my expense. 
ny gastnee are fully guaran- 
= for five years, sent on 
& tree 
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rite for catalog. 
cALowW WELL-HALLOWELLMFG.Co. 
: 502 Commercial St. 
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32 Inches of Alfalfa 


In @ days from seeding, at Ghent, N. Y¥., by the 


Farmogerm Method 


GronGR T. PowRL1, President of the Agricul- 
tural Experts’ Association, Ghent, N. Y., says: 














“I putina of alfalfa at Orchard Farm the 

summer @ a remarkable growth. 

seed was inoculated with the alfalfa bacteria you 
sent and sown on the 20thof July. In 47 days the 
plants reached 2] inches in height, and in @ days, when 
ent, they measured 82 inches. This ie equal to any acre 
of irrigated olf alfalfa in the country. Shall put in more 
of it next 


If you desire to grow larger crops and per- 
manently enrich — soil, send at once for 
On Three ete .¥ S4 on FA RMOGERM 

~ 5 fixing bacteria), and how it 
should be used. Read what practical farmers and 
+ am who have tried Farmogerm, and know, 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 3 
years’ ex perience and 
can save you money. 
Also 8team and Gaso- 
line Engines, Bollers, 
Sawmills, etc. 


Oatalogue 
Free 
SEW YORK, 8.1. 
















WELL ome MACHINES 


ore Si aie ey Rees crn ee 
sapere ay 
be Tor esis BRO“., Ithace, N. ¥. 
W | DRILLING & 
a PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, ONI0. 


pert TWINE 7 t-2c LB. 
Wie for cur samples snd catalogue 
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Theo, Bert & Sons, Melrose, Ohio 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Authentic American Watch 





*___When an authentic watch is shown 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own.” 

" Fifty dollars invested in clothing is gone in a year or 
two—no value remains. The same money paid for a Waltham 
Watch is a safe and paying investment; its value is constant and 
its usefulness increases. 

If you want good clothes go to a tailor. If you want a good 
watch go to a regular jeweler andenot to a mail order house. 
When buying a Waltham Watch select one adjusted to 
temperature and position. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Send for the ‘‘ Perfected American Watch,’’-our book about watches. 











































GALLOWAY sav=* 22 


AVE Rem 208 40 £990 te gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse- 

paging . power from 

S a real factory. Save dealer, Son onions bees got. No such offer 
as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever beea made before in all Gasoline Engine 

history, Here is the secret and reason: 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 

suceengas teodera Pectery, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 











quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have Bich goede engine when he 
can get in om a wholesale deal of this kind, I'm doing ing that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
yobbers can buy similar Sales for, in carload lots, for spot cash. < ‘s 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send Ax y 
& out anywhere in the U. S, without an expert to any in ’ 

days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of aby 

similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge, Sell your poorest horse and buy a Get 


S-H.-P. Only $119.50 


Build Up Your Reputation 


Such a reputation is worth a 


Be known as “The Leading 


a you, above is 
ata way’S | i270. providien you beck up win can milk sad our 
us . 
of 
Biggest and Best |. ernie Pacem thee Dove tea 


iculars will be 










Write today for my beautiful new S0-page Engine Book in four 


= ? 


GASOLINE impression will be to your 
FREE ENGINE BOOK Sun Pansene Weeen ce, Bex 503, EARLVILLE, 5.Y. 











colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable ink 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 
@esoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


G86 Galloway Station, Waterioo, iowa with advancement, 








with know! 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. Farmers Sons Wanted cage ofaam 














The Weak Potato Situation 


Further inquiry made within the 
past forntight by American Agricul- 
turist in regard to the potato situation 
confirms what has been expected by 
many readers since early in the winter. 
Potatoes in the large producing states 
are more abundant at this late date 
than the most sanguine estimator 
would have stated had he been asked 
last fall. In some states tubers are 
fed to cattle, and. in some instarces 
farmers in the rush of spring work 
will not stop to haul their potatoes to 
market where the demand is nearly 
nominal and prices in some sections as 
low as 10 to 12c p bu. The situations 
in N Y and Mich are fairly parallel, 
some of our reports from N Y indi- 
cate 25 to 50% on hand and prices 
15 to 20c p bu. From Mich es- 
timates of stocks on hand in some of 
the leading potato counties vary from 
25 to 50%. In Wis, N D and Col, stocks 
are being reduced steadily Prices 
range about the same throughout the 
northwest, 10 te 15c p bu from farm- 
ers’ hands. Of course, it is too early 
to make any estimate of acreage to be 
planted this year. Reports vary, some 
claiming'that low prices and weak mar- 
ket will stimulate growers to increase 
the acreage because they expect better 
results next year; others say growers 
are discouraged and will decrease acre- 
age. Still, some suggest that farmers 
will plant more potatoes this year be- 
cause seed is cheap and they have it 
on hand. In Me the price paid 
farmers is 50 to 60c p bbl for sound 
stock and in the large producing sec- 
tions there is still in first hands 35 to 
50% of last year’s crops. 


Dull Market in New York 

I think the farmers in this locality 
will grow a normal acreage of pota- 
toes in 1910. Practically all of our 
farming is devoted to potatoes and 
dairying. \ About 25% of last year’s 
crop is in farmers’ hands and we re- 
ceive 20c p bu. I do not believe there 
are” any prospects of advance in 
prices.—[W. B., Erie County, N Y. 

The tendency of most farmers in 
this section. is to decrease their acre- 
age. About 50% of last year’s potato 
crop remains unsold. There is practi- 
eally no market for potatoes, but few 
are changing hands at 15c p bu. Many 
farmers are feeding potatoes to their 
cows.—[H. W., Allegheny County, N Y. 

Farmers will plant the same -acre- 
age as usual. We receive about 50c p 
bu and practically all the crop is sold. 
{I. M. Y¥., Suffolk County, N Y. 

Big potato growers will plant the 
usual acreage. Renters and day labor- 
ers who plant generally on shares will 
devote less acreage. Possibly 10% of 
the crop is still-in first-hands and of- 
fers of 20c p bu’ are being made.— 
[J. K. M., Steuben .Coynty, N -¥. ; 

There will. be-a decreased acreage of 
potatoes in this county because of low 
prices. last season. About 35% of the 
crop is still unsold.—[G. W. K., On- 
tario County, N Y. 

I think the usual number of acres 
will be planted to potatoes this year. 
They are bringing now about 25c p bu 
to the farmer. In our neighborhood 
we will feed potatoes to stock because 
20c p bu is the cheapest feed we can 
get:—[F. G. N., Steuben County, NY. 

I should judge that 25% of last 
year’s potato crop is in ~ farmers’ 
hands. “We are offered 30@35c p bu. 
I think farmers will not plant as 
many potatoes this years as last be- 
cause of low prices —[G. Bo ., 
Oneida County, N Y. 

There are 5000 to 7000 bus of pota- 
toes in this. settion ofthe country not 
sold -and there-fs no market. Many 
farmers are feeding potatoes to stock, 
but some are selling at 20c p bu. The 
tendency is not to plant as much as 
last -year.—f[I. P. W., Chautauqua 
County, N Y. 

The tendency in this vicinity will 
be to lessen the acreage of potatoes. 
About 20% of last yeat’s crop is still 
in farmers’ hands.. Prices are about 
75c p 180 Ibs.—t{l. S., Rensselaer 
County, N Y. : 

A large amount of potatoes are still 
in farmers’ hands. We receive about 

p bu. Acreage will be about tne 
same, but-less Long Giants will be 
planted.—[W. F. 8. Washington 
County. N Y. 


New England Reports 

Some starch factories in this coun- 
ty are at work now. I believe the 
usual acreage of potatoes will be 
planted this spring.—[G. H. P., Aroos- 
took County, Me. 

I think the farmers in this county 
will plant the same acreage to p 'ta- 
toes as last year. There is about 15% 
of marketable potatoes in first hands. 















































































The price per 2% bu bbl is 0c.—[{W. 
B. W., Aroostook County, Me. 

The largest growers of potatoes are 
planning to increase their acreage. 
Fully half of last year’s crop is now on 
hand. The price offered is 25@30c p 
bbl.—{E. M., Cumberland County, Me. 

In this neighborhood we will plant 
about the same acreage to potatoes 
as last year. There is between 20 and 
80% of the crop still on hand, and 
geliing at 30c p bu.—[{R. H., Cumber- 
jland County, Me. 

Probably farmers in this locality 
will plant more potatoes than iast 
year. The market is 50@60c p bbi; 
stocks are fairly well cleaned up.— 
{E. T., Aroostook County, Me. 

Conditions in the West 

I believe that farmers in this locality 
will plant less potatoes than before. 
About 7% of last year’s crop is still 

unsold and buying is quiet. The last 
lots marketed brought from 10 to 12c 
p bu according to kind. The impres- 
gion seems general here that the ex- 
tensive growing of potatoes in the Red 
river valley will keep prices down for 
several years. I am at a loss to know 
why that impression is so general.— 
{B. M. D., Wood County, Wis. 

Potato acreage will be about normal 
this year, possibly 10% less than in 
1909. About 20% of last year’s crop is 
still in farmers’ hands. Price is now 
2c p bu.—[P. A. H., Waupaca County, 
Wis. 

The increase in potato acreage this 
year will be about 30%. We have now 
on hand about 25% of last year’s crop 
which now go onto the market lo- 
cally at 10c p bu.—[E. L., Oceana, 
Mich. 

I think the potato acreage in this 
county will be reduced this year be- 
cause of the unprofitable crop raised 
last season. Fully one-third of the 
crop remains in farmers’ hands and is 
moving slowly at 12c p bu.—[E. C. R., 
Allegan County, Mich. 

About 50% of last year’s potato crop 
remains in first hands yet price is 
about 12c p bu. Indications are that 
there will be a larger acreage planted 
this year than last. On account of 
cheap seed farmers will plant potatoes 
to get rid of them.—[{M. J. R., Oak- 
land County, Mich. 

At Distributing Oenters 

At New York, strictly choice old 
potatoes sell fairly well at the steady 
low prices, but supply is heavy, and 
most stock of ordinary quality drag- 
ging, and bring unsatisfactory prices. 
New meet a fair outlet and prices 
steady. State and western in bulk $1 
bi pe bas p 180 i Me in bulk 1.25@ 


15@1.30, Va and Md 
isetso Pp bbl, Bermuda 5@7. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


te nts DEPARTMENT to one of the most valuable 

ta American culturist. At a cost of caly FIVE 

Ene S.Peae gen can advertion Gaping yon Gun 

THE age | must be counted as part of the 
each ini 














aw issue of following week. 
ot FAWSES FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ 
at the above rate, but will be 
pre TERE cmt an 
will this head, thus making « 
mall — FT . WY large one. _m_ - 
‘armer’s ange”’ ver- 
mi is only cents a word cock Insertion. 
jam 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGG AND POULTRY 


—_—_— 


EGGS !—America’s Sa Pe mang 
rred Rocks, $6 per "100. bes cw 


EGGS! 
Leghorns 
,;— HOME- 


strains. 
—,' 
SreaD POULTRY tt Pause Seldes 
BABY CHICKS, strong. lively fellows, Pg —— 
Comb White 


Leghorns, 
thoroughbred __ stock. Sale 
WESLEY GRINNELL, 





THE POTATO MOVEMENT 





Sodus, N Y. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES exclusively, won ist se 
24 at Batavia poultry show, 1 from 
best stock, $1.50 per 15, $8 per 100. ROY 
A. HEDDON, “Safford, N N Y. 





15 EGGS, BEAUTIFUL, bed White 
Wyandottes, cne-fourth Dustin’ : $1, one-half Dus- 
tin’s $1.50, MRS G. T. 


full- re Dustin's $2. 
YOUNG, Mexico, N ¥. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND Red eggs. The 
strain with = size, shape, color and ning quali- 








ties, $1.50 and $2 per 15. FRED D. ., At- 
water, New York. 
BUFF “Win 


AND WHITE WYANDOTTES—The 
and Lay” ‘fifteen. 


strains. Eggs, ted 

circulars. OWNLAND FARM, South Hammond, 
New York. 

— FARMERS’ FOWL, Rose Comb Reds; best 

winter layers on earth. Cata- 


$1 per : 
log A free. DEER CREEK POULTRY RY FARM, Rich- 
land, N ¥. 


SILVER LACED Wyandottes exclusively for nine 
years. birds this winter, lowest 
toe Eggs $2 per 13. A. B. YARNELL, 
port, O. 








Free- 





noes FOR HATCHING—Mammoth Pekin and 
Ind: Ruaner only choice birds mated. Free 
water range. MEADOW BROOK FARM, Ossining, 


BABY CHICKS—Thoro . White Leghorns, 
just hatched, best layers; per 100; safe delivery; 
booklet, stamp. E. COOLE, Frenchtown, N J. 

WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH. 

Rocks, 


Rose 
White Leghorn, . 15 eggs $1. 
MACKAY, Sunnyside Farm, Emporium, Pa. 








Comb 
M. J. 





LIVE STOCK 





601 
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MALE HELP WANTED 











MEN WANTED—To prepa Prepare om next rhilway 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester | mail, internal 
Whites, large strain, all mated, not akin; bred | @minations. $50 to to “Gis monthly. —_ vaca - 
sows, Beagles, Collie pups, Guernsey tions. he hours. No 
calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, ‘lay offs. Common education » Tees 
Cochran’ . Pa. and city residents mand ov xs Political 
tments to 
FINE aneene, BUCK, 2 be made this year. Write A J for schedule 
long wool, very gent te, easily trained. neds $15, ‘tere germs dates and places of coming examinations. 
gain. WERN t Stony’ Point We preparing candidates —. FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE. Dep't S 21, Rochester, N Y. 





AY a ages. Beautiful calves from large 
producing cows. CHARLES RYDER & SON, Bar- 
nerville, N Y. 





iden Lad; for sale, 


JERSEYS—Combination and Go 
7 cows, 13 heifers, 6 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Lauden- 
berg. Pa. 





LABGE IMPROVED 
tra One stock. A. A. 

0 I C HOGS, best strain. 
G. ow. FRISBIE, Savona, N N ¥. 
DUROC PIGS $8 each. Pairs mated. 8S. WICKS, 
De Graf, 0. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY sTOcK 


Yorkshire swine. Ex- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


Breeders and shippers. 














LABBAGE , PLANTS 200.000 


count. 
satisfaction guaranteed. F. SHELLE 
— f  R Jersey. Eleven years — & 





FOR SALE—Red clover seed $9 to $10 
Crimson $8.50 bushel, onion sets 

buckwheat seed 
JOSEPH £. HOLLAND, Milford, 





MEN WANTED FOR firemen and brakemen on all 
ence unnecessary; good vision, age 
7 to $100 pete. Ne strike; permanent 
——,, ” --~Y _ ho 
ns monthly 
i ABS80C Bee ~—4 i. 227 
B-ooklyn, 





Mat —— a men—brakemen, firemen, elec- 

oe motormen. train 

t to work $60 to S180 per month. 
Give 

r RAILWAY Cc T No it Indianapolis, Indiana. 

WANTED—Ralilway mail clerks, 





carriers, customs employes, departmental clerks. 
Salary $600 to $1500. Preparation free a = 
dept. 2iy, 


pointed. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
Rochester, N Y¥. 


WANTED—Good milker and teamster by 
Temperate. H. ROOT, Whitesboro, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
OU NEED FARM RM HELPt—The Jewish 
Industria! Soctety 





month. 








500 BUSHELS COWPEAS, 


NON 00. 


bodied They speak little or no 
Bnglish, although many them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is it, amd whether you prefer a single or mar- 
ried man. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
object 2 2 ae Se 


commission or 
Gdress FARM LABOS Sunes ety 
Second Avenue, New York City 





8S C WHITE laying sock, Lakewood and Rus ——~ 








strains. Prize a $4 per 
gz. C. OSBUBN. “Pox 

BRONZE by EGGS, - chicks, eggs. 
White Wyandotte, Barred Rock. 
MISS CLARA SMOTH. Croxton, ve. 

BUFF AND BARRED wy lay- 


ers, true color, 15 eggs $1, guaranteed . "Zhicks. 
ART TAYLOR, Washington, N J. 


BOUKBON RED TURKEYS, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn chickens. for hatching. MR AND MRS 
G. W. PRICE, Belmont, Ohio. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 
Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. Female 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 








$1, 100 $5. White 
collies cheap. 





ROSE COMB REDS. Finest layers, good color 
and vigorous. fertile eggs $2 for 15. NORA 
B. GOSNELL, Delaware, Ohio. 





— AyAQ C Brown Leghorn and White 
dotte $1 for 15. HILLSIDE POULTRY 
FARM, Gunton, N 


SILVER SPANGLED | and ite Crested 
Polish eggs, 85c per 165. ueTIN J JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 


ROSE COMB REDS—Fine stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write FRANK HokNING, 
Clifton Springs, N Y. 








SEED POTATOES—Silver King and 


ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup- 











heavy yielders, free, T5c bu, sacks free in | plied free of by the I LABOR INFORMATION 
ten bu_ lots. VELAND raRM, DE OFFICE FOR IT. NB, Lafayette Street, New 
Gray, Prop, NY. York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 
SEED POTATOES—Patents .* $1.50, Portém 
gryunamtte oes 13, #2; ereular™ 35 Tanetien Wnts |QUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Holland Toms $5. A. E. PARSONS, x y 
Five Cents a Word 
SEED tg ory my I qfrented for’ scab. 
GEORGE LEONARD, Tallmadge, Ohio Read by Half —— People Each 





ATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, Hustler, 
Longfellow, Murphy, Ohio, Wonder. Others. CHARLES 
Fishers, New York. 





SCOTCH SEED POTAzOnS Se variety ; 
mous _ yielders. 2 ORCHARD GROVE 
FARMS, Carthage, 


SEED POTATOES—lIona _ seedlings, 





825 varieties 
JOHN 





tested. Tona’s outyielded all others, BSc bu. JO 
KEMP, Nelson, Pa. 
SEED POTATOES—Gold best yielders 3 
EDMONSON & ANDREW: 


Betts ie Ohin _ 


CABBAGE, CELERY, tomato and other vegetable 
am, sama for prices. MES JOHN FRASER, Sa- 
jem. 











gant BOGS. 91. Reds, Rocks, Wreptetin. ..“—"* 
30 ‘other ' varieties. 
BENGEY, far ord, Pa. 


POTATOES FOR SEED—Twentieth Century Ionia 
dit ISAAC CASLER, Millers Mills, N Y. 





AGED OWNER SACRIFICES money-making farm 


~ wry Wilson of the U 8 Dept, of Agriculture, 
 porsenel inspection last , said that 
central New York farm land is good as 


Western land which sells for $125 to $200 per acre; 
here is one of the best Madison county, N 
Y, only one mile — a depot, stores, schools, 
churches, creamery, 315 acres; 50 cow pasture; 
cuts 150 tons hay; big ‘lot wood and timber; 200 fruit 


trees, Sa ete; if taken immediately only $28 an 
acre. For picture of the sple.did 35-room ‘realdene, 
modern barn 425100 with sheds see page 13 “‘Strout's 


96 page Farm Catalog.” It is ++ and de- 
scribes hundreds of rare bargains in 
farms throughout a, states ; 
and price. Stock and 
settle estates pee Write today for copy o’ 
book of reliable information about easiera 


great 
crops, markets, climate, etc. Farms from $500 up 
A. pene. Btation 





ONION SEED. Yellow Globe, Be pound 
postpaid. JOHN QUI North Madison, 0. 





WHITE Plymouth Rocks. Large size and 
good layers. Eggs $1 per 15. F. HOLMES, R D, Min- 
eral Ridge, Ohio. 


SNOW WHITE bat Soy ig Be poe. 2 
bh Circular free. hob FARM 
wartstown, Pa. 


EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns weigh- 
es SI ~4q we 1 oi. 40 $2. WILLIAM FOULTZ, 











Fes ISLAND Pe for pete 1 
sy 


yyy 
Langshans and Minorcas. FRANK HARBADGH, Bit: 








dleburg, Md. 
263-EGG STRAIN i Comb White 
ore Circular GRANT MOYER Font 





RHODE ISLAND ROOSTERS, 100, 
$4.50 per 100. WILLIAM HARSHMA 
Maryland. 


$1 for 17, 
, Thurmont, 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 20 varieties. 
Eggs. % o. 40 $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, Quaker. 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, great winter 
os Eggs 15, $1. NELSON’S, Grove 





= = 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
»yoR SALE—Eggs for batching from Single B ~4 








wn Leghorns, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Island Reds, ten Wrandottes Domi- 
niques. One sitting, $1; two miunen $1.75; three 
aittings, ; 100 eggs, $5 7 
ibian Wyandottes, fa Hitting. R. H. 


8 
HUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N 


BUFF WYANDOTTES. Good shape and color; 
rte from four fine pens. per 
and $io Bg B. | ge. Buff Plymouth Rocks, fine shape 
$ 





color, 


és Bee, laying strain. 
a 38 f per F's ei eo $15 x 100. circular 





~, “Guates Cock, 


RHODE oe te 
$5 hundred. ‘est Chester, Pa. 


tad 
H BRINTON, 





BUCKEYES—Best wint Sd 1 for 15; 
$5 per 100. W. C. CASE, Kenn Ane . 


EGGS, SILVER-LACED Wyandottes. Write. J 
REEPMEYER, Craig, Schenectady Co, N Y. 


26 EGGS, BEAUTIFUL, Rose-combed Waite 
dottes, $1, MARJORIE YOUNG. Mexico, N Y. 68 


THOROUGHBRED 8 C White Leghorn eggs, $1 
for 15. ELLA W. HAYS, Gasport, N Y. 

















GE STRAWBERRY gy J 
ALLWINE FARM, Norma, 


per thousand. 


HERITA $- 50 per 
thousand. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—$2.50 
HERMAN GONROW, Moorestown, N J. 


We pay buyers’ carfare. E. 
1096, 47 West 34th St, cor B’way, New York 
FOR SALE—Marinette county, Wisconsin, improve 
dairy terme at great bargains, ready for immediate 
120 acres 2 miles from court house of 
Marinette, Wis, fine bre price $10,000. 131 
acres adjoining Porterfield, is, 4 


good buildings; price $6500. 160 mile 
Porterfield, Wis, 90 acres under cultivation; splendid 





DAHLIAS, sft? Giladioli, 100, 61. 
free. J. L. MOO Northboro, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOU D fis. $120 or oth or other = that you want 
© place where it will be safe and interest ? 
If so, it_will you to write within the next. ten 
days to HERB MYRICK, President Orange Judd 
Company, 439 Lafayette St, New York City. 

ALL 


BOOKS 2 OREO. ay | a, 
fruits flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry. school, 
library, house or fares. Est 184%, ORANGE JUDD 
CO. 439A tg st, Hew York. Catalog free, in- 


‘Catalog 








an 





MILK PRODUCERS for New York city market 
Gesiring information how to form branches of the 
Gairymen’s league, write to the secretary, ALBERT 
MANNING, Otisville, N Y. 


THOUSAND ose. cedar bean 


fen for oi! 
poles for sale, loaded am, $1 = thousand. 
OGDEN GANDY, Denni: ville, New Jersey 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOOK 








‘ THOROUGHBRED | F vox 2X HOUNDS, | ocunrantend 
an Two | eh a 'AIR- 
MOUNT KENNELS Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 


land; fair buildings; 
djoint 120 acres 


town a 
cleared, in high state of cultivation, balance = 
woods pasture; woven wire fence; fine buildi 
price $15,000. We also own 100,000 acres of chi 
hardwood lands which we will sell in tracts to suit, 
prices ranging trom $1.50 to $20 per acre Write for 
yp booklet and map. We want Ss few 


ve agen for the 
for particulars. DMORE LA » COMPANY, 
“Good Farm Lands,”’ Box 56-F, Marinette, Wis. 





alt ACRES hg — gen F fine cows, pair horses, 
sugar tools, mowing machine, horse rake 
and equipment all included with this money-making 


farm; 1000 cords hard variety fruit; il- room 
house, 2 barns, eB water, maple shade; aged 
owner quick sale; $3560 is the low price, 
easy terms; picture and all of this and others 
from $1500 at e no “Strout’s New Farm 
Catalog No 30," just out. copy free. E. A. ROUT, 
Station 1096, wr West oath St, cor B’way, New York. 





$6000 INCOME LAST YEAR—452 acres. 352 acres 
4 barns: 26 


flat land. 23-room ern house. 100 
40x100, 38x50, 2 ; shed 16x100. Hen house, 16x 
}, - $2000 to ld. 5-ton sca c = t 

10 


house. Berries, currants, 
farm $15,000; $7000 cash. Balance to suit. 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 


HALL’S 





1100 TAKES 60-ACRE FARM, 5 acres woods, 
cultivated. Spring water. Good 8-room 
heuse, two good barns, other out buildings. Five 
miles r~ railroad a and town; one le 
school, church, creamery. RFD. Telephone. V. 
LEY FARM AGENCY, Waverly, N Y. 





stock an 
BEBCHWOOD FARM, otk, N Y¥. 
eeeee COLLIE pups. FERDINAND KAHLE, 


COLLIE PUPS fro the choicest 
breeding. 





TWO TONS OF HAY and 175 bushels of shelled 


corn’ acre, two crops year on the same 
land is ble in Delaware. ‘or information about 
this wo 1 commonwealth, address STATE BOARD 


OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ators to, know how Sine Sy right ae 
arators to know o run = 
co, ‘Departmen! 


t B, Minnespots, 











RHODE ISLAND EGGS ; 
, Holyoke, Mass. CHARLES G. PHILIPS, Atgion Pa ™ “MMe 
WHITE WYANDOTTES br great eee-lay- | ROSE COMB WHITES Minorces. 
ing strain and prize- stock, unlimited range, | 18 Eges $1.50 per 
al et sugrantect fresh with good shape. and ange, | 18._ FRED FOSTER, Seville, Ohio. 
on rown rm 8, Pe 
$55. H.W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, E. PATTERSON, Brita Onto. Ue? Oe 12 
PRIZE WINNING STRAT STRAINS—Rhode Island Reds, CHAMPION WHITE ROCKS—Eggs 
Comb wee, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. oe 


+ 100. is .. 
Me pda a — Dark | pk cess $2 iS, te 100. 





EGGS—Bronze and Black Turkeys $3 r 12. 
Largshans, Silver Hamburgs, Houdans, Pearl Guineas 
M Leghorns, Buff 

usco; 1.50 ag 


$ Cireular fi ~~ 
CLARK BROS, Freeport. spin a 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





30 WHITE ROCK 
BENNINGER, Wain Walnutport, Fae << tentang ime 


PEKIN DUCK EGGS—Fifteen, 
VANT, BR D 2, Fulton, N Y. ewe 


Age ft RJ 2 
— *. oe oitng. H. M. ROG- 





FRED 








WHITE-FACED Black Spanish, White Rock cock- 
erels for sale. 
Soomn Mixed eggs five a for 100. Tou- 


rs breed. 569 ST GEORGE'S A > Rahway, 





EGGS—Buf . 
DOUD, Filimore, N 


an poco eggs. SUSAN WHEELER, Lyn- 


Cook strain. ORRIN 





EMBDEN 
donville, N 





AGENTS WANTED 


ee 


AGENTS—10% profit. Monkey-wrench, plumbers’ 
Plyers. with 13 “other tools combined. Most wonderful 
combination of tools ever made. nips, ealles. 


Sample free for examination. FORS 
Dayton, O. - 





AGENTS—$5 dally selling our Handy Tool, 12 
in one. Lightn seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third St, Day- 








COWS MILKED BY py —— Monihly sales 





$2500; 800 acres, 28 a= Boston; sanitary 
buildings; cuts 400 tons 7 00-ton silos. Chapin’s 
illustrated guide, postpaid, AM OLD SOUTH BUILD- 
ING, Boston, Mass. 

8 FAREANSLE LANDS—$7 aut +4 ya 
acre. Soil 4 — -* No hard 
tilizer used 


on Write for booklet. PANHANDLE 
LAND ©O, Panhandle City, Texas. 


MARYLAND FARMS, bargain; write for cat- 
alog. R. L. PURNELL, Berlin, Maryland. 











55c Adv Brings $30 Worth of Orders 

American Agruculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Inclosed you will 
please find $1, and copy for our adv 
in the next issue of the A A. We are 
well satisfied with the returns from 
our 1l-word adv in the Thanksgiving 
number, having sold over $30 worth 
of stock from investment.—[Glen- 
dale Farm, Hornell, N Y. 












HE Sta-Rite Catalog will interest 
ae if you are looking for a high- 
grade farm engize made and guaran- 
teed by a reliable manufacturer, It's a 
book of plain facts—not windy prom- 
ises— and we'll send it for the asking. 
We sell the Sta-Rite on 30-days abcolute- 
ly free trial. No bank a Seay 
Shall we send the 
STA-RITE ENGINE. co., 


Racine, Wis. 41 








2H.P.ComPLeTe 






ee 
Get 
Our 
Big 


Cata- 
log 


A STARTLING OFFER 


compe is o Sones ee We ope o four factory. 
we do it © operate an immense 
factory, building! achat and und llany 
other concernin existence. Our big catalogis an eye 
opener, showing hi- grade engines at startlin 
prices — Station irost-prool. Marine — alr-cooled, 
water-cooled, an 2 to 12 Horse Power. 
Let us quote you prices. 


Northweatorn Steeldiron Werks, 908 SpringSt. RauClaire, Wis. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. 14 years on the market. We 
make ali sizes. 


GC. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. 6O., 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 





CHRISTENSEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
10235 30th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








ALUNDUM GRINDER 
STEEL FRAME — FOOT POW! 

With Emery ~ phen 
Wrench, Mower Wheei 
Clamp, Alundum Wheels 





hiieanta 


for sharpening Mower 
so te. Saws, Disks, 
Shears, Etc. Alun- 


canes most wonderful 
sharpening substance 
nown. So hard it cuts 
glass like a diamond, grinds 
ten times faster thanemery 
with out drawing temper. 





complete - - * 
WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO. 
297 Park Street «  « Port Washington, Wis. 








RUNNING WATER 


WHEN AND WHERE YOU WANT IT 
‘Water pumped day and night automatically 
from nearby stream, a or aa No 


biel, RAM : 


ouTY 
tain. Write us for Free 


of helpful su; 
wes Et SPECIALTY co COMPANY 









is low in 
first cost 








stock has greatly 

















THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 3910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Chicago . | 1.17 | 1.243) 58} 674 | 434 | BAR 
New York | 1.22 | 1.334) .62¢ | .76 | .48 59% 
Boston . . ~ — | 69% | .7 49 61 
Toledo . . | 1.134 | 1.36}' 594 | 68) 44 | 56 
St.Louis . | 1.14 | 1.24 | 594 | 653 | .4l 53 
Min’polis | 1.344 | 1.22 | 52} | .62} | .414 | 52} 
Liverpool | 1.20 | 1.24 | .744 | .82 - - 
At Chicago, interest in wheat was 


divided between the uncertain tone of 


dispatches from the southwest, many 
of these indicative of real need of 
rain, and those from the northwest 


where the season was pronounced fa- 
vorable for seeding operations now 
well along. With the crop reports 
thus somewhat mixed, speculators 
were at sea and the markets quite un- 
settled. After a break of 2@3c, May 
wheat working down to $1.11 p bu and 
July 1.04, there was fair recovery, 
with cash lots of choice red winter 
still quotable at a substantial premium. 

Holders of corn again showed a tend- 
ency to unload, and p.ices declined 
2@3c before much show of recovery. 
The ‘ash trade was pronounced very 
unsatisfactory under liberal offerings 
and indifferent shipping demand. No 
2 corn in store 37%. @58c p bu, yellow 


corn 57% @58%ec. Light trading was 
reported in Dec, new crop delivery, 
at 58c and under. Weather conditions 


in the corn belt. were generally favor- 
able for work in the fields. 
Fine weather in the northwest and 


practical completion of oats seeding 
indueed liberal selling in the specula- 
tive market. : The demand for oats 
was fair but not urgent. Standard oats 
in store 41@42c p bu, July delivery 
sold down to 39c, Sept touching 37c. 

Barley offerings were ample for the 
indifferent demand and prices were 
slightly shaded, particularly in the me- 
dium grades. Malting barley 53@67c 
p bu for poor to choice, feed grades 
45 @ 52e. 

Grass seeds were quiet at about re- 
cent prices based on $4.60 p 100 Ibs 
for prime timothy and 11.50 for clover. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 tts. Ba A. 
1910 | 1909 


Hogs 


Sheep 
| 1910 | 1909 ‘1910 | 1909 


| 

— | 
| | 

$10.70|$7.32 | 
11.25 | 7.40 | 7.60 | 
10.90 | 7.55 | 6.60 | 
10.45 | 7.10 | 7.5% 
| 7.60 | 





Ohica; 
New 8 
Buffalo S 
KansasCity | 8. 
Pittsburg 8 


ork 


B2aas 





At Chicago, 
been irregular, 
figures around 
then returning 
same quotation. 
ceipts demand developed briskly 
helped keep the price at its high 
level. The bulk of best sellers were 
medium to good grades, with a range 
of 6.75@7.50 p 100 lbs, Butcher stock 
has been in good demand and re- 
ceipts rather light. A few prime cows 
sold as high as 7.25, and heifers up 
to 7.35. Beef cows and heifers sold 
at 4.85 @ 5.65. 

Quotations on hogs eased 
ly, and fey heavy 
at $10.60@10.70 p 
ceipts at all six 


on cattle have 
top 
35c, 
the 
re- 
and 


prices 
dropping from 
$8.60, fully 

approximately 
On light dairy 


to 


off slight- 
shipping hogs sold 
100 Ibs, light re- 
of the great stock 
markets continue and are even light- 
er than a week ago. Good packing 
hogs sell at 10.35@10.70, butcher 
10.50 @ 10.65, bacon 10.30@ 10.45. 
Sheep followed the lead of cattle 
in. their descent and then regained 
slowly on light receipts. The quality 
of stock arriving has been fair, but 
arrivals continued much lighter than 
a year ago. Best shorn western 
wethers were valued at $7.90 p 100 
lbs, while others brought 6@7.65. 
Yearlings topped to 8.10, with bulk 
of stock at 7.25. Odd lots of. native 
ewes sold from 5@7.25, but 7 bought 
good wethers. The arrival of wool 
decreased. 


The Horse Market 
of 
outside 
for offerings. 


The volume 
increasing, and 
gently compete 
ern buyers are giving prime drafters 
at $220@275, with occasional lots 
changing hands at.300. Chunks range 


spring business is 
dealers ur- 
East- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


selling 





from 65@140, drivers bring 150@300, 
express, loggers and feeders 160@225, 
mules 150@300. 

At Baltimore, receipts were moder- 
ate and prices steady. Choice veal 
calves sold at 8%c p Ib, fair to good 


S@8%ec, calves from nearby points 
by rail brought 9@9%c. Market was 
steady for sheep, a best grade 
selling at 4% @5% Pp lb, No 2 
sheared 2%@ Be, backs 2@4%e, 
lambs 7@8c, spring lambs, 35 to 40 
Ibs, 12@12%c, live pigs $2@3_ ea, 


shotes 3@5. 


GENERAL M MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise diteh. i quotations in ail in- 
stances are wholesale at New® York. They refer to 
prices at which the ws —_ =P 2 
westaatian. car or d From these, country con- 

ees must pay f ht and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—Good apples are selling 
at slightly better prices, with attrac- 
tive arrivals fully up to quotations. 
Spy sells at $2.75@4 p bbl, King and 
Baldwin 2.75@3.75, Ben Davis 2.75@ 
3.50, Greening 2.75@4, Russet 2.50@ 
2.75; far western apples as to kind, 
1@1.75 p bx. 

At Chicago, warm weather is begin- 
ning to affect apple trade, and mar- 
ket easy on overripe stock and de- 
mand rather tame for fine apples. 
Spy, King and Greening $3.75@4.50 
p bbl, Jonathan 4@5, Ben Davis 3@ 


3.75,. Russet 2.75@3.25. Western ap- 
p les in bxs containing 50 Ibs 1.50 
@ 2.10. 


Beans—Market continues quiet, with 

marrow selling at $2.85@2.90 p bu, 

beans 2.25@2.30, red kidney 3.E 
white 3.20@3.25, yellow eye 
3.15, Cal lima 3@3.05. 

Eggs—aArrivals are liberal and mar- 
ket rather quiet. Prices are fairly 
well sustained, with some irregularity 
in the quality of stock offered. Liberal 
receipts from west and south con- 
tinue. State and Pa nearh: hennery 
23@26c p doz, western 28@24%c, 
southern 20@2I1c, duck eggs 26@3lc, 
goose 35@40c. 

At Chicago, arrivals moderate and 
business large but consumptive 
trade not great enough to take up all 
receipts. Eggs are now going into 
storage. Fresh eges 18@2Il1c p doz. 


Hay and Straw—Market rules rather 


is 


quiet, especially on medium and low 
grades of hay. Quotations are un- 
changed. Prime timothy $1.10@1.15 


p 100 Ibs, mixed clover 1.05@1.10, clo- 
ver 90c@1.05, long rye straw 65@70c, 
short and tangled 60c, oats and wheat 
50 @ S5e. 

Hides- 
country 


-Market continues dull on 
slaughtered hides and rather 
poor quality arriving. Country slaugh- 
ter steer hides, 60 lbs or over, 8@ 
10%c p lb, cow hides 6% @10%c, bull 
6@7%c, calf skins 18@21c, horse 
hides $3.60@3.65 ea. 

Mill Feeds— Market continues rather 
weak on all kinds of mili feeds. Coarse 
western bran in 100-lb sks sells at 
$23.25 @ 23.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dling. 23.50, red dog in 140-lb sks 30 
@ 30.50, linseed oil meal 37. Corn 
products are weak in sympathy with 
corn. Brewers’ meal 1.4 _p bbi, grits 
1.65, flakes 2. Gluten at New York 
city rate points in bulk 28, in sks 
29.35, Syracuse rate points 27.40@ 
28.75, ee NiS rate points 27.60 
@ 28.5 

old onions are 
stock, but supply 
and other grades 

State and 
$1@1.75 p 
white 50c@ 


Onions—Prices on 
firm for strictly fey 
of such is limited, 
sell over a wide range. 
western red and yellow 
bag, Orange Co Tic @1.75, 
1 p cra, Bermuda 2. 

At Chicago, market is slow for old 
stock, supply good and sprouted stock 
at liberal discount; best stock 
of red and vellow 90c p 70-Ib sack, or 
$1.25 p 100 Ibs, white 1. Market 
for onion tops and sets is quiet, mul- 
tipliers bringing 7Tic@1 p 28-lb bu, 
red sets 1.40 p 32-lb bu, yellow 1, 
white 1.65@1.75 


Poultry—Prime heavy live fowls 


are in much demand, but light stock 
from the south plenty and slow. Re- 
ceipts continue .light and fowls are 


selling slowly at 18@19c p 1b, roosters 


8@15c, nearby broilers in fair re- 
quest at 90c@$1 p pr. Receipts of 
dressed poultry also are light and 
holders firm. Heavy fowls are dull. 
Old roosters and fcy nearby broilers 
firm, large chickens slow. Roasting 
chickens 21@23c p 1b, mixed chick- 
ens 19@21c. Western fowls weigh- 




















Shovel 
Fitness 


Whether you work on a farm or 
hire such work done, you need 
O. Ames shovels. No shovel 
og es serve you so well — and 


oO. “AMES 


tifically designed 
which gives them the proper "hang." 
They are made of the best material 
obtainable and shaped by 
Skilled Workmen 
whose fathers and fathers’ fathers 
worked in the O. Ames factories 









































gives you in 


product the finest shovel 
made. 


"Shovel Facts" will tell 
ou more, Wewould 
e to mail you a copy 
fase > Send your name 

and address on postal, 


OLIVER AMES & SONS Corporation 













































absolutely nothing 
that will cause it to rust, rot or dry out, or 


be affected 
Alo mntee Bond in every roll 
of 2 or 8 ply. eens ee See Gee 


also copy of the Bond. 
UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO, 





LN I Te eR A 





























“BRECO”? vr: 
Rubber °°: 
Roofing 


any kind of 
roofing till | T 
‘ou sam of old reliable 
srentoed , RECO. " Why pay 
more? Investigate, and you will 
orde: here today. 
BOOK AND SAMPLE 


‘iow, PPE] 


shows ny 
Gire-resisting qualities. 
Cement and nails free 
Write today. 

The Bresee Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 12. Cintienan Of 


Sib, Rell” 

























Here’s the Easy Way to Dig 


Iwan Post Hole and Well Auger 4 
day's workin two hours! Slips rightthrough wet of 
hard-pan, clay, gumbo, sand or gravel with li 
ertion. Digs 8-ft. post hole ia three 

kind of soll! With cheap pipe 

ooh pd 60 and —_ hy dag. Me = only suc 
al scien: neiple. aM protects 
gainst worthless im ieations. "B Most dealers will 
you. If yours can . writeus, nnn = his name 
we'll send valuable FREE Book * Digging” = 
mame of nearest Jwam dealer Address ul 
iwan » Dept. 46,South Bend, k 


YOUR CHANCE 
Fresh Dug Strawherry Plants; 
100,000 Each: 
wiltess Belt, Grandy, Success, Glen Mary 
arly Superior, Heritage, Stevens, Nick oe 


= r $1,000. 2,000 Bartlett, 600_ EF 
Richmo 3,000 Kieffer, 2,000 Ja jan Plum 


RTHUR J. COLLIN , Box 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 


CABBAGE 


When You Write Advertisers sa Gur cw 














































Plants wore, 
F. W. Rcchells & ‘ 
adv. Farmers’ Ex. C 












































ing 36 to 60 Ibs p doz, 17% @19%e p 
lb, roosters 14% @1l5c, fcy squabs 
@$1 p pr, weighing 4 Ibs and under 
to the pr, 40@50c p Ib. 

At Chicago, prices continue fairly 
steady. Live chickens and fowls are 
in light supply and demand. Fowls 
and spring chickens 18@18%c p Ib, 
reosters 12c, turkeys 10@15c. 


The market for. fresh killed fowls 
at New York city has reacued anh ex- 
tremely high point and there is no 
perceptible increase in receipts. 
Farmers are reluctant to. part with 
jaying hens, the price is high on eggs 
for, the season, and the approach of 
the Jewish holidays, the market for 
which will commence next week, all 
tend to strengthen the market 


Vegetables—Asparagus in fair sup- 
ply and higher, new beets and carrots 
in light supply and steady, old high- 
er, cauliflower firm, old cabbage ac- 
tive and higher, new firm, — celery 
weak, but selling well; cucumbers in- 
creasing in supply with good demand, 
lettuce in light receipt and ‘steady, 
kale and spinach in excessive supply 


and low, radishes weak and lower, 
pieplant in large supply and lower, 
squash steady, turnips dull, tomatoes 
in liberal supply and weaker Aspar- 
agus sells at $2.50@4 p doz  bchs; 


beets $1@2 p 100 bchs, $1.50 p» bbi, 
Bermuda 75c@$1 p cra,.new carrots 
$38 @3.50 p bbl, $1@3 p 100 bchs, old 
{he @$1.25 p bbi, $10@12 p ton, cau- 
lifower $8@3.50 p cra, Danish seed 
cabbage and red $25@40 p ton, $1.25 
@2 p bbl, new $2@3 p cra, Fla red 
$2.50@3 p bbl cra, white $2.50@3.50, 
Fla celery 75c@$1.25 p case, cucum- 
bers. $8@4 p bskt, kale 10@35c p bbl, 
lettuce 50c@$1.25 p bskt, parsnips 
50c@$1 p bbi, radishes 3W@G0c p 
pskt, Jersey pieplant $1.50@2.50 
100. behs, L I $1@2.50, string and 
wax beans $1.50@3.50 p bskt, spin- 
ach 40@60c p- bbl, squash $1@1.50 p 


bx, turnips 50@75c p bbi, tomatoes 
$1.50@2.75 p. carrier. 
Wool—Market is slightly more ac- 


tive, but quotations remain practi- 
cally unchanged. At the leading séa- 
board markets washed fleéces of O, 
Pa, Va and XX sell at 34@35c p lb, 
X 32c, fine delaine 37c, unwashed 29c, 
unwashed combing and clothing fine 


23@26c, % blood combing 33@34c, 
cloth 27c,. % blood. combing 33 @34c, 


cloth 28@29c, % blood 32@33c. 

At Chicago, prices are held firmly, 
with tub washed wool medium grade 
selling at 35@387c p ib, average 32@ 
Sic, coarse 28@30c. From all bright 
wool sections unwashed fine delaine 
brings 25@27c, clothing light 20@22c, 
heavy 18@20c, medium 26@28c¢ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—$$—<— 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERTES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910. i. seni 83 32 31 
BOO: Fe cnges 30% 81 28 
3908. Se. es 31 $1 30 
At New York, market continues 


steady, with a very limited supply of 
high grade fresh cmy butter. Trade 
is active and buyers have difficulty in 
filling their requirements, owing to 
light receipts and a small proportion 
of high grade goods. Secondary qual- 
ity butter is moving well, process 
butter prices unchanged. Choice cmy 
butter 31@33c p Ib, held cmy 30@ 


3lc, state dairy in tubs 30@3ic, 
Process 25@26c, western imitation 
cmy 23@25ce, factory 22@23c. 


At Canton, N Y, 700 tubs of butter 
were sold last week at 3lic p ib. Bids 
for new cheese were made at 12c p 
lb, but no sale was made, 

At Boston, butter market is steady, 
with best creamery 30@32c'p_ Ib, 
Storage stock 29@3i%c, dairy 28@ 

ke, rénovated 25@27c. 

At Chicago, the market is in good 
condition. Best grades are selling at 
30@3le p Ib. 


The Cheese Situation 


_At New York, while there is a con- 
tinued firm holding of desirable fali 
make cheese, cheese trade rules quiet 
and buying limited. An easier feeling 
has developed in skim cheese, with 
the stock accumulating somewhat 
&nd a slight disposition to keep stock 
Moving at a slight decline in prices. 
Remaining stocks of fall .makes of 
Ekim cheese light; but with very lit- 
tle that will sell above 18%c. State 
full cream fall make specials 17%@ 
18c p Ib, full cream current and win- 
ter make 15% @16c, skims 9@13%c. 

At Boston. cheese market is firm. 


Fancy N Y¥ fali twins well sold and 
firm at 17%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, new cheese is arriving 
freely, which makes holders willing 
to sell. Old full cream twins i6c p 
ib, new 15@15 ec. 


Additional Potato Notes 


From Kansas City ‘to Topeka in the 
Kaw valiey there will not be planted 
over 70% of the acreage devoted to 
potatoes last year. For what few cars 
of potatoes are left in this vicinity 
there is practically no market. I am 
a grower and buy fully 1-3 of the po- 
tatoes grown in the valley so feel sure 
that my estimate is right.—[C. C. B., 
Leavenworth County, Kan. 

Growers.in this county will prob- 
ably plant the usual acreage to pota- 
toes this year, foesthty a little less. I 
estimate 10 to 15% of last year’s crop 
is still to be shipped from farmers’ 
hands.—[N. W., Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Me. 

There wijl be a slight tendency to 
decrease acreage. There are decidedly 
more potatoes now for sale than last 
year. About one-third more are left 
in this locality than last year. Prices 
rahge from 45 to 50c p bu.—{J. W. 
S., Merrimack County, N H. 

At Chicago, market is fairly steady 
at the low range of prices, with a 
moderate business over a range of 
24@28c p bu. Rural, Burbank or 
King g00d to choice 24@28c p bu, 
Russet 28c. Demand for sweet pota- 
toes is tame, and easy feelin pre- 
vails. Good stock sells at $1.50@1.75 
p bbl, or 40@30c p hamper. 











The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price is 
8%ec p qt_to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. This price went into 
effect on Apr 10, foliowing a special 
meeting held Apr 8. Notwithstanding 


part of the week, the supply was little 
in excess of the demand. This was 
credited to the competitive demand 
for milk by the cheese factories. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
9 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
WOON o wavsdwdsvapedcee Ghetee 
Susquehanna ... 
West Shore ...csccese 1 
Lackawanna .....-++<:. 


eeeeee 


N ¥ C (long haul) .... 51,175 1,875 
N ¥ C (Harlem) ...... 18,775 75 
Ontario ....... fateewr 612 2,114 
Lehigh Valley ...... Bp. 746 ~=:1,062 
Homer Ramsdell line .- 1,775 mu 
New Haven ....++... : 02 

Other sources ........ 





‘ 


Grain Commissions Changed—A new 
rule is now in order on the Chicago 
board of trade relating to commission 
for selling cash grain. The non- 
members of the board, wheat, rye and 
barley, pay le p bu, corn and oats %c. 
The members the first three pay \%c, 
and corn and oats %c each. 


_——————_ 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tim- 
othy hay $18@20 p ton, rye straw 15 
@16, oats 9@10, corn 4.25@4.50 p 
bbl, apples 1.50@2, wheat 1.14 p bu, 
corn 66c, oats 47@49c, rye T7@S4c, 
timothy hay 21.50@22 p ton, rye straw 
13@13.50, bran 24.50@25, middlings 
27 @30, cmy butter-388@c p Ib, prints 
33 @34c, dairy 21@22c, eggs 22c p doz. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat 60@70c p bu, corn TO@T2c, 
oats 50@53c, rye 88@88c, bran $26.50 
@ 27.50 ton, linseed meal 36@37, 
middlings 26.50@30, corn ‘meal 28@ 
29, timothy hay 16.50@20, oats straw 
10@11, rye 12@14, miich cows 235@ 
75 ea, dressed veal 7% @8%c p Ib, 
pork 10% @l1llc, cmy butter 30@34c, 
prints 31@35c, dairy 28@32c, cheese 
16@18c, eggs 24@25c p doz, potatoes 
1.50 p bbl, onions 70c@1.25 p bu, pea 
beans 2.30@2.35; apples 3@4.50 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pit re, 


potatoes 35@40c p bu, onions $1.75@ 
2 p bbl, cabbage do, hérse-radish 5@ 
5.50, apples 4@4.50, navy beans 2.40@ 
2.50 p bu, corn 7T0c, oats 49c, tim- 
othy hay 19.75@ ton, rye straw 
10@10.50, oats 9@9. middlings 31 
@32, bran 26.75@27.50, live fowls 19 
@20c p Ib, emy butter 38c, prints 34c, 
dairy 27@28c, eggs 23@24c p doz. 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.12 p bu, 


corn 58c, oats 45@48c, timothy ha 
21.50@22 p ton, rye straw 16, oats 1b 


@10.8, bran 24.50@ 25, butter 84c 
p Ib, prints 35c, eggs sk. doz, 
cheese i7c p Ib, potatoes 35@ p bu, 


onions 80@90c, apples 3.50@5 p bbl. 


is fs ~~ 


the drop in temperature the : 
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(28] 603 
bown AMERIC 
SEPARATOR 


Wi EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


Rm tise TRIAL ENABLES YoU TO 
olbonstnare rae Awaits our prices for all 
capacities are astonishingly low, the quolity high. 
Our te date, well built and hand- 
somely finished. er, skim closer, have a 
simpler bow! with fewer parts than any other cream 

ator. ‘Thousands of machines in ve gi 

eatotoctee. Write fer eur 191 

€ send it free, postpaid. It is richly illus- 
Sed, Som the ~~) —  — 
al can parater, Our 
surprisingly Woorst "fons time trial proposi- 
rms of and the low 


tion, generous 

Prices quoted ll astonish you. We are the 
oldest exch ufacturers of hand separa- 
tors in America and the first to sell direct to the 


ity machine on the mar- 
pu acturer’s) Sugrantee pro- 
merican a We ship 
‘wits wr an pa our geet ae 
Us an 
Catalog. ADD 











Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 9) Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 
—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
igen wen be a 


per bour, 


gearing runs in a “Bath 


rte 
The fivet 1 
price. 


th full 
oe obligation to 
rep 


of Oil’ like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
—Automaticaliy oils itself—Pour oil at the top. once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of ronaing dry. or reining 
it like others —No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All_ gears enclosed—simpic 
absolutely dependabic. 
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—Let me send you my Big New 
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my separators under my easy plan 
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and caused 2165 out of a total of 
2960 fire losses to farm buildings in 
one year in one state according an 


report of 111 fire insurance 


means over 75 
losses are 





Many a door 


8 stolen. 
the D. de & Heat 


caused by 





B45. Woven Copper 
and System of 
acknowledged by the leading fire insurance 
panies of the world to afford the only 


companies. Do you realize that this 
cent. of all fire 
by lightning? 









Lightning 


metallation are 


self, your family, your stock, your crops safe. 
is padiocked after the 
k yours now. 


tn. 








‘Make Your Old 
| Wagon New 


dust as strong and as ever 
| 





as 
and more convenient. Write us and 
let us show you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


t an end to all break-downs. 
No shri 


@ or drying a or tire set- 
setting. Makes your wagon a real y wagen. Our 
48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheels in 
the world wal the famous 
Reading it wil ve = =. money and horse fiesh. 
It's free. Wi for itt y to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 2, Quincy, 


Steel VVhiheeis 


which 
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Sunshine Farm 


By Mary Rolofson 


Dhapter Ill—Helping Along 

Felicia’s idea was in part a develop- 
ment of the arbutus idea. The woods 
near the house were full of beautiful 
evergreen vines, and as Memorial day 
drew near she began to make wreaths 
of evergreen. They had no graves to 
decorate in the town where they lived 
but they wished to remember those 
who were sleeping in the city ceme- 
tery where their old home had been, 
and Felicia’s deft fingers were gath- 
ering the green and twining it into 
wreaths more than a week before the 
day. While she was busy at this she 
happened to think of the little friend 
who had sold arbutus for her, and she 
instantly resolved to make all the 
wreaths she.could and to send Maud 
all but three, one for Grandpa Par- 
ker, one for Grandma Parker, and one 
for Gertrude Amees, a little neighbor 
and friend whom she had: loved very 
much. She felt sure that Maud could 
sell them, for they were really beau- 
tiful, and then they would last so long. 

May she sent the five best 
Wreaths and ten plain ones to Maud 
on the earliest morning’ train, and 
June 1 she received the following let- 
ter: 

Dear. Felicia: I sold them all. The 
plain ones I got ten cents apiece for 
and the others I got twenty cents 
apiece for. We wanted one of the 
everlasting ones and Aunt Kate took 
one ofthe berry ones. -I send you two 
dollars, I like to sell things. What 
made you make them all wreaths? 
Why didn’t you make some crosses and 
other things? Lovingly your friend, 

Maud. 

By this time thé potatoes were 
planted and the garden was beginning 
to look quite prdmising. Peas, lettuce 
and radishes were growing fast, 
squashes and cucumbers were just 
showing their heads. Leon’s popcorn 
was about two inches above ground, 
and papa’s beans were nearly the same 
in hight. Leon had managed to save 
out a few days in May to help Mr Rus- 
sel] set out strawberry plants and by 
doing this he had earned two dollars 
in money and had brought home 
enough plants to make a fine bed, 
which with the aid of his father and 
David he had set out. But these 
would not bear fruit till the next year. 

“Mrs Wallace is making the loveliest 
pillow,” said Mamma Parker one day. 
“Don’t you think you could make one, 
Alice?” 

“Why, I don’t know. How was hers 
made?” : 

“It was stamped with a design of 
little fir branches and she was em- 
broidering it in green. She has some 
fir tips to fill it with and it will be so 
dainty and fragrant. It will be sum- 
mer-boarder time soon and perhaps if 
you had some fir pillows you could sell 
them this summer.” 

Before Alice could reply Felicia 
burst into the room, 

“Get me an old knife and a pail— 
a large one,” she commanded, drop- 
ping onto the couch to regain her 
breath. “I’ve got a job,” she added. 

Mamma Parker got the knife and 
pail and an old pair of gloves. “I can 
guess what your job is,” she laughed. 
“You will find it hard on your hands 
if you have to clean them as well as 
dig them.” 

“I won't have to clean them; they 
are for Mrs Bolton. She has rheuma- 
tism and can’t dig them, and she hired 
me to dig them for her. She can clean 
them all right. She’s going to give 
me a quarter for a pailful, but TI 
think that’s too much. I’m going to 
heap the -pail just awfully.” 

“Dandelions!” laughed Alice. ‘What 





SYNOPSIS. OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


Forced by ill health of Mr Parker to 
move to the country the Parker family 
establish themselves on an old New 
England farm and start out to win a 
living from it 


- 


‘ for ice. 


will Felicia find next that she can dig 
out of the earth for somebody!’” 

When Felicia came in that night it 
was very nearly dark and she had not 
only delivering a pailful, pressed 
down and running over, to Mfs Bolton 
but she had dug another pailful for 
Mrs King. Tired, but triumphant, she 
showed her two quartefs. 

“T told them it was too much, but 
they would pay me a quarter apiece,”’ 
she smiled. : ss 

“I guess you.can’t get many more 
dandelions this year, can you, Fe- 
licia?” asked Mamma. “I think they 
are past their prime.” 

“Yes; I-think they are. I wish I 
had thought about them sooner.” 

“You can help me get fir for my pil- 
lows,” said Alice, “I am going to be- 
gin on them tomorrow.” 

“All right. I guess I shall have time. 
But Mr King has hired me to help him 
pick strawberries. Isn’t that splen- 
did!” 

‘My dear little busy bee of a Fe- 
licia!”” cried Mamraa, clasping her in 
her arms. “I believe if you had all of 
us to take care of we would none of 
us starve!”’ 

Papa Parker was gaining in strength 


* slowly but surely, week by week, and 


he loved to be out in the open air as 
much as possible. He was able to do 
most of the work in the garden. The 
boys hoed the potatoes and sprinkled 
them duly with ‘paris -reen to destroy 
the bugs. “There was little sale for 
milk in the neighborhood so Mrs, Par- 
ker made butter. The hens and chick- 
ens were thriving and the pig was try- 
ing his best to keep up with the rest. 

There was a small brook flowing 
through the farm and one June morn- 
ing Leon asked his father to go down 
to the brook with him, ‘‘Father,” said 
he, “I believe I can build a dam here 
and make.a little pond. Do you think 
I can?” 

“It’s doubtful. It takes a great deal 
of skill to build a dam that will hold; 
and if one breaks it always does much 
damage.” 

“But see’ here,” continued’ Leon, 
pointing, “see this place where the 
bank is high on both sides and the 
brook is narrow; and above it there 
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can get ice from here, and we could 
sell ice, too.” 

“All right,” repeated Mr Parker, 
“build your dam if you can.. But be 
careful. Remember that water is a 
powerful thing when it is pent up and 
that it will break away if .it can.” 

“Will Bailey has a brother that is a 
civil engineer, and he is coming home 
next week for a short visit. I am 
going to get him to help me. It must 
be done -before haying time, for I 
am engaged to work for Mr Wallace 
a couple of weeks. He is te pay me 
a dollar and a half per day. He hired 
me last night.” 

“That’s good,” said ‘Mr Parker, 
“David and I will do what we can with 
our haying while you are there, and 
you can help us out when you get 
back.” 

Mr Bailey came in due time and 
when he saw Leon’s determination to 
build the dam he consented to help 
with his skill, and he directed the 
work, refusing Leon’s offer of pay and 
calling it only a neighborly turn which 
he was giad to be able to do for them. 
Under his direction. the dam could not 
fail to be a complete success, and 
Leon had the satisfaction of seeing a 
miniature lake, covering about &@ quar- 
ter of an acre, as an additional im- 
provement to the place, He built a 
bench beside the water, in the shade 
of a big butternut tree, where he 
could read and rest when he had time. 
The dam was not completed before 
haying time, but the foundation was 
securely built and Leon and David had 
only to fill in earth and rocks to finish 
the work. 

‘Mrs Carroll's hired girl is sick and 
she wants me.to take her place said 
Rose one day. This was at the largest 
boarding-house, the Mountain View. 

“Well, Rose, do you want to go?” 
mamma had said. 

“Want to?” echoed Rose. “I’m wild 
to go. Think of all the lovely people 
there—and the money! She will pay 
me three dollars a s*eek just for com- 
mon work, such as I can do.” 

“But it will be hard,” mamma had 
warned her. “Long hours, and in the 
heat of summer.” 


© 


Before Alice Could Reply Felicia Burst Into the Room 


is a wide place that can be flooded by 
a low dam. I am going to build a 
dam.” 

“All right,” said Mr Parker, “but 
I don’t see what good it will do us if 
you succeed.” 

“Well, it will be pretty for one thing. 
It will be a good place for ducks and 
geese, and we can stock it with trout, 
and grow pond lilies on it. But if I 
can get it deep enough it will be best 
How cheaply and easily we 


But Rose was looking at the pros- 
pect through rose-hued spectacles and 
as the Mountain View .was less than a 
mile away Papa and Mamma Parker 
gave their consent and Rose entered 
upon her new field of labor. 

[To be continued] 





It is the duty of every dealer in food 
products to furnish his patrons with 
merchandise that is pure and whole- 
some. 


; Homely Advice, But Timely. 


_- BY FANNIE: HERRON WINGATE 


What good is derived from the end- 
less crowding and jamming process 
that today characterizes the Ameri- 
can people? it is tending toward a 
broken-down race, a race of dyspep- 
tics and nervous wrecks; and the 
good derived is the well-filled ceme- 
teries whose silent: population should 
be a voiceless sermon against the 
crime of fast living. Where is the 
enjoyment in a ‘home in which the 
father rushes to a meal or to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep and the mother is 
forever rushing distractedly from one 
duty to another until worn-out nature 
calls a halt, and a physician is sum- 
moned to try to perform the miracle 
of restoring the shattered nerves to a 
normal condition? What is the out- 
look for the future of the children 
in such a home? 

Avoid extremes. There is a happy 
medium, and whoso attains to that 
medium “has come mear to the solving 
of .the problem of health and happi- 
ness. Rush your work if you choose, 
bit do not let your work’rush you. 

A farmer’s. wife, small and ‘frail in 

body, but who would literally miove 
mountains of work, said that the se- 
cret lay.in being systematic and rush- 
ing the work instead of letting the~ 
work rush her. She took paper and 
pencil and outlined each day’s. work 
for the coming week, leaving margin 
for the minor matters and unexpect- 
ed- happenings, thereby avoiding con- 
fusion, conserving her forces, and ac- 
complishing much more -in the same 
length of time than would otherwise 
be possible; and, best of all, the Sat- 
urday’s crowding was done away 
with. 
You cannot crowd. two days’ work 
into one, retire late at night with 
every nerve quivering from over-ex- 
ertion, and arise next morning in con- 
dition to enjoy life yourself or make 
it enjoyable for others. Ah, no! 
There is an ever-abiding law which 
says that whatsoever you sow you 
shall surely reap, 

Which, think you, is preferable to 
husband or children: an elaborate 
menu—a_ table groaning with § so- 
called. good things, but which the 
stomach says are not good, a house 
spotlessly. clean and a _ fagged-out 
woman, or a more simple ,and 
healthful) repast, perhaps even @& 
trifle of cleanly disorder in the house, 
and a pleasant, cheery companion 
able to enter with zest into all their 
interests and pleasures? 


Wasted Forces 

No woman can afford to waste her 
forces. What will it profit you, if, 
after having “done all these things” 
you become a physical wreck? If you 
slip quietly into the grave the world 
will move on just the same and your 
place; mayhap, be filled by one more 
sensible than yourself, the sunshine 
of whose preselice will cause even 
your memory to grow dim. 

~A remarkably well-preserved wom- 
an of about seventy years of age 
made this statement: “I always said 
to. myself: ‘There is but one Mary 
Johnson in the world, and I am go- 
ing to take care of her.’"" Somewhat 
egotistical, perhaps, but the underly- 
ing principle you will be wise to heed. 

“Right wrongs no one,” and we 
cannot do our best for others unless 
we have first done right by ourselves. 
Remember you have a duty to your- 
self. as well as to others, and one of 
the best guides to a proper apprecia- 
tion of both sides of the question is 
to follow this simple rule: Keep 
cool—in your mi j 


An Acrostic 


BY MARY E, CASWELL 





Here’s a word of four letters I'd write or 


forehead and into each heart. 
who practice it never grow old; 
one is glad, optimistic and bold. 


Over 





































































DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


that most of them contain starch. 
There is a@ woody substance called 
cellulose in nearly all the common 
varieties, and peas, beans and a few 
others contain protein. A small per 
cent of mineral is common to all 
vegetables, When vegetables are 
cooked, the cellulose or woody tissue 
is softened, separated and sometimes 
broken down, and new flavors and 
odors develop. Overcooking vege- 
“s ”? tables makes them tough and strong | 
Secret Place” Letters in flavor. Cabbage, oniens and tur- | 
nips if cooked too long become dark | 
The Correspondence of Two Little colored and so strongly flavored as to 

Cousins Who Have Been Learning be indigestible. Yet we must be sure | 

Things to cook them long enough to burst 

[The first of these letters, from Alice the starch grains, so here is how we 












Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 


to Eloise, was printed in the issue of overcome the difficulties—use plenty 
January 1.—The Editor.] of water, cook as quickly as possible crackers. 
Apri 9, 1910. and remove from the fire and drain a 
: Seam seas . ' the minute the vegetable is tender. ° . 
Deer Alice: Tou peor dear, with The cover of the kettle in which Instead of hastily buying soda 
all that housecleaning on your mind! iti... yegetables are cooked should 
But think of all the lovely things pe jeft very nearly or entirely o*. crackers that go to waste because 
that happened on account of it! The This will enable disagreeable odors . 
vacuum cleaner, and the new kitchen, and gases to escape, thereby making broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


and last of all to get it all done. You the food more digestible. All this ap- 
goosie! have you forgotten my birth- plies to strong-flavored vegetables, 
day date? Of course I can’t tell you you remember. 

about my cabinet this time! It isn’t Quite the reverse method is used 


due for a whole month yet. Well I jn cooking young, crisp- greens and 
have tried all the last recipes you peas and beans; in fact, any mild veg- 
sent, and we think your way of cook- etable, for in this case, development 
ing oatmeal is the best ever. We're of flavor is not undesirable. There-| } 


to have a lesson on bread making in fore, we cook them slowly in a small 
a couple of weeks, and after that, amount of water. Spinach first has 
the cookery of meats, so you see to be picked over, all bruised and 


we'll know how to do most everything wilted leaves discarded, then washed a a 

by July, and then, hurrah for the carefully in very many waters until , 
Secret Place and the dandy things you are sure there is no sand left in| 

we'll try to cook! Oh! don’t you hope jt, Cook in very little salted water i 


in your heart of hearts that Aunt about half an hour. Drain in a col- 
Madeline will think she needs a va- ander, season with butter and/ 
cation, and will trust us to keep pepper. 





>. 
house ? ; Oh! do you want to try a pretty in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
I read your letter to Miss Bailey, salad as soon as the lettuce from the ° 
and she said she sympathized with hotbed is ready? Here is an easy crackers In large packages soon be- 
you about the hard work you have recipe for dressing, that tastes 
had to do lately, but that you were gerumptious, and potato salad made come broken, stale and unpalatable. 


fortunate to be working with some- this way looks pretty enough for a 
one who loves the view from. the party. 
kitchen window, and who can make Boiled Dressing: Two eggs, two tea- 
the best of the hard things. She sayS spoons sugar, % teaspoon galt, 
that no matter what happens to us, tablespoon mustard, 2 tablespoons 
we must never, never, never let Our- cornstarch, 1 tablespoon butter, % 
selves get into a tired-out and “don’t- cup milk, % cup vinegar. Beat the 
care” way of living. Even if, as we first 6 ingredients until smooth, add 
grow older, our lives may _be hard- milk, stir until thoroughly blended 
working and the same things over pbefore adding vinegar, which should (Never Sold in Bulk) 
and over, we must always remember he very slowly beaten into the mix- 
that the So the ~— eee ture. Cook in double boiler or over a 
: ing over the hills and green valleys an slow fire until thick, about 10 minutes. 
g the brooks and rivers just to make a Now for your salad, wash nice, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
beautiful world for us to live in. And ¢risp lettuce leaves, and dry them on 
that gray days are not gloomy, }ut g clean towel. Arrange in salad bowl 
restful, to make us appreciate the or any shallow dish, so that the 
clear ones. leaves form a circle (stem ends of 
Do you know, I always feel kind of jeaves in center of bowl) covering 
pious after Miss Bailey talks like jnside of dish. Have cold potatoes 
that? Seems as though I’ve rever sjiceq and flavored with a little 
been quite thankful enough for being grateqa onion. Place on lettuce leaves 
alive. And it’s even lovelier to be alive and cover with salad dressing. 


in the country than it is here, be- Now, that is enough for this time. 9 

cause the parks are the only places perhaps you and Aunt Madeline know ou er as I an 

pte | A a pot enjoy conn Rn some nice ways of cooking green veg- 

oors. Less than three more months, etables. Anyway, yours are always 

and then the country for me! fresh tron the garden, 60 if you 4° an Have A Woman oven 

Last time we learned a little more have any nice ways, your table can . 

gap Why wear yourself out by a whole day over a wash tub 

or he go to the bother and expense of a washwoman aro 
the house all day ? bal a # hepa pleasant work you can 


about boiling, and tried cooking spin- gyrely have more goodies in their sea- 
dispose of the b st washing wi 


ach. You know “greens” are about son than we can who have to buy them 
Roller 
oO. K, Gearing Rotary Washer 


On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 
are always fresh, clean, crisp and 
whole—anot one wasted. 



















the first things we have in the spring. from the markets. Next time I'll 
We learned that boiling not only sets te]; you about the dinner to the 
free starch grains, but does other gchool committee. Goodby, 


hings ~ake als : 

ey Se een ee Eloise. ce clothes white as driven snow without injury. Runs so easy @ 
thee digest. Fragrant and savory [Alice is learning quite as fast as Bons aoe Nothing to get out of order. Never wabbies or warps. 
substances are set free with the nutri- poise. Don’t miss her letter next fae Send’ postal teday tor Pree xjeome and durebie 


tive parts in the cells and bitterness Week —The Editor.] 
and other unpleasant tastes are lés- 2 
sened or dissolved by the water. Also After all the wise plan is to be on 
Proteid matter is softened and may the safe side, eschewing all articles of 
absorb salt and other seasonings. We food that contain suspicious preserva- 
are going to serve a boiled dinner to tives. 

the school committee next time to 
show what we have learned about 


oi ing. I heard our teacher tell the A big bowl of 
Principal that our class was doing the . = 

Mm est work in D S of any class. 1 felt Here Is Something New 
7 so proud! Here are two new pud- 

| dings to come under starch cookery uaker Oats From Kalamazoo 
before I go On to the cookery of green ; Prove for yourself in your own home, thiit thip Kalamazoo fs the most 


H, F. BRAMMER MFG. CO, 
1453 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa 











economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
vegetables, money beck if it's not. 


t Tapioca Cream: Soak % cup pearl Gend for Catalog No. 100 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 
aploca overnight. Drain, add . . - > ents 
er milk, boil slowly till transparent. 1s the best dish you : Cash Or Time Paym 

id 2 ‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
i at > “sy sugar; yolks < seg eet See mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments os or Ln gS if 
oo & teaspoon vanilla, TV ‘ you like, Either wer—yoa suave §10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, 
salt to taste. Boil 5 minutes, remove can serve. make it easy for responsible people to owa the best stove or range in the the world. 


from range, and pour into an earthen “Preant 

g F “ 
baking dish. Cover with a meringue Delicious and A is@evrevitve WAU 
made from the stiffly beaten whites 8 


of = eggs and 2 tablespoons sugar. . : ce Cdeneme . "a 
Brown in oven 2 or 3 mlnaten. Serve nourishing Dohaaes to You 


hot or cold, 
EMORIALS @I Post Garos 4@aG 
ONUMENTS rr 



















Dles, pared, cored, and filled with and all conditions. 
Sugar and a grating of nutmeg. Pour 
tapioca over apples. Bake until ap- 


ples are s 7, * 
an oe oft. Serve hot or cold with Economical and 


I will have to tell you a little about 4 
© makeup of vegetables. We know strengthening. 


Aople Tapioca: Soak % cup tapioca 


overnight. Boil in water till thick 
and transparent. Salt to taste. Have Good for all ages 
Teady in a pudding dish 4 sour ap- 
Scnoous & Pagks 
‘LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR EVERY PURPOSE: Sites ri eo 
DELIVERED ANY WHERE *SCND for CATALOGS aeeee 
STATE QUIREMENTS AGENTS 7 
MONUMENTAL BRomze Co: ent Ami ROUSE en = 
340 NOWARD AVE., k Rose 
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have shade part of the day if 


Send Your ne “ 3 ry x oer possibly can. Make it as rich ig 
Old Car, f . — LED manure as the rest of the garden 
{ Mm I | ae | fe met! : —t work it until the dirt is very soft 
light. 
We Wit Make ; 23 a Ors | ] es VII—AIl About Shins [To be continued.] 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR. 2 a 
Miva sce +P —— Three Choice Garden Plz 
Fancy, Oriental -- fit for any parton, bright “Roses always roses are— MRS E. S. STARR 
eee wae B00. — - What with roses can compare?” > Wt re 
onfttgs, 500 ame Ups. and varied in pat- At least in most people’s eyes? I There are three plants I would 
- Yj ie by are, Soetasy of sto nend terns and effects as any strongly advise you, dear Garden to Mrs Page’s list of home planj 
yay of OLSON FL FLUPY UG 1. , Girls, to grow your roses by them- a recent issue as affording the g 
“Wo Pav thn Froth \\ | E selves rather than in a mixed border. est delight from the least outls 
Yo Pay the F rth ght 5 Why not have a rose hedge? It can money, time and land. First, 
wy © AGE, w : make one of the boundaries of your minum nudiflorum. This come 
. garden until the garden grows be- fyll bloom in southern New J 
yond it; or put the rose hedge behind about March 1. I have had s 
the beds of red and pink with a wide of flowers and buds to send to frm 
path between. You may start a hedge since the first week in November 
with only three or four bushes, but first blooms appeared then, but n 
start as you mean to continue. numbers, but there were lots of 
I gree ed that my eo ee neng ce with each spray ready to open, 
mon hardy roses was the wonder o lacing them in water indoors, 
ONLY 10 cents all who passed the farm:‘in June when a a ou out in a day or two, 
a yard. If you want I was but twelve years old and had sometimes those who received 
thi for | Shirts, never bought a bush. I stumbled upon said they lasted for a fortnight. 
pss ad Eivape the right methods of feeding and ing cold spells the buds out of ¢ 
Gown, ok remem pruning and I gathered hundreds of continue closed, but quickly ope 
or write us for samples. roses every year. the sunshine when taken in. 
Clay ground is best for the queen of This plant is usually treated 
HAMILTON flowers. Give them clay if you can. shrub and as such is not plea 
Give them very, Very rich ground any But; backed by a tight-board f 
way and full sunshine. Besides al thé house wall, or other unb 
the fertilizer you have worked into the surface, and compelled _ to 


FLOWER POST CARDS Cc mnt bed, put a spadeful into the deep hole through coarse chicken wire in f 
2 ‘a \" you .dig for each bush. Cover this of it, or, with the hope of ee 
= neve the most beautiful 





Beautiful d 








vend 
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with earth and set the bush, watering above it, to climb, it is a thing 
and tramping down the earth as hard beauty the whole year through, 
as ever you can. especially so in the dark months 


Set the bushes two feet apart and I we have most need of color. 
would start two rows at once. You As the name indicates, it bl 
will pick up more roses here and when bare of foliage, but the na 
there, by gift and exchange; those g' ssy, green leaves start from 


Sy riate line of 
, ne lewer Post 


Cards in natural art colors, Our own exclusive de- 
signs and guaranteed to please we hig hest taste. TS 
Genuine works of art, beauties. Gifferent de- 
Gane tor SO cen.) SS 30 aigeerent lan for 25 cts. 
Posi CARD HOUSE SHADE 
a" 





you set now can be divided in three square, stiff green branches before 
years and perhaps you can buy now flowers are gone, and for a 

and then a rose of some choicer kinds, decoration the effect is highly 

If you can, do so. Do not fear that ing. For blocming it asks only 
they need anything you can not easily sunshine—or where the sunshin 
supply. Hybrid Perpetual (or Hybrid there is any, can reach it—fairly 
Tea) roses need more winter protec- soil and an occasional drink of w 


tion than our sturdy old friends but My 15-years-old plant has mover b 
hi 


Sb 4 Gb ab Gb Sb Sb Ab Sh > BD Dr Sd Gr ge 22 SES you will have learned how to care for seeds, the propagation being. b; 
BK s PRESTOOPOORO POD IOS IIE TOPO PO PIE ee x them before winter. division and cuttings, both a4 
Good strong plants that will bloom started. t 
the first season can be had from relia- The flower is a six-pointed go 
ble seedsmen for forty cents each, Star, the expanse about the size 


There is no need of paying more. Hy- Quarter dollar, the five sections b 
united in a tube about half an 


& 2 ; 
Ss brid perpetuals bloom in June and ' : 
n e oun alin ‘ again in September. They are not as in_length set in a red-marked y 
hua tender to cold as Everbloomers (or Calyx and are borne close to the 
ries monthly roses) that blossom every and so very many that the ends o 


month from June to frost. branches are large bunches of bl 
There is no odor. The plant is 


+ Buy roses on their own roots if pos- . 

a | sible. Then every sucker shooting new, but is said to have been bri 
“ | from the roots is another valuable by ships from China, of which ¢ 
+ If you get budded, that is, try it is native. Some 10 years 


8 Brvadway, Springfeld, Mass. ROLLER $s 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improve 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Sheath Lhorn ne: 





Wh 
Mention This Yo17" z7 10.0 


of our 


Journal: —_ get a very prompt 











rose. : 
grafted, roses, plant so deep that the dried specimens showing the iden 
grafted joint is fully five inches be- flower, but of double the size, 
low the ground. In the catalogs are sent to Kew gardens by a travele 
hundreds of varieties, but I give a China. Collectors were notified, 
short list of those surest to grow and as yet the variety is not listed by 
mene = ther desirable plant is the J 
=9 4 o Ss e 
Hybrid Perpetual or Hybrid Tea quince, or as. named from the sig 
White: Madame Plantier; Frau jt, “burning bush.” This is beau 
Karl Druschki. as @ shrub on the lawn, but ha 
Red: Richmond; Gruss au Teplitz. pest use as a hedgerow. It has 
Pink: La France; Viscountess Folk- sides an economic value in that 
stone. fruit makes the best known 
Yellow: Persian Yellow. One boarding house in Atlantic 
Everblooming or Monthly fe Nn gg ees a Ye fa 
White: Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. unches, based upon this jelly an 
Pink: Hermosa; Maman Cochet. biscuits. But the plant for every 
Red: Papa Gontier; Marian Din- ®tion and from spring to spring 
gee. Kusdisiak weqlaty. Ste Duinoel 
, -°* Gate Ame ety. ‘ 
assist COD. larger flower clusters, and, poss 
Worm Wisdom other claims, but the common va 
Now, if you are going to be Garden is so sure and so persistent in 4 
Girls you must know your friends. its best under difficulties and 
How do you like the notion of the an- bloom enough and big enough th 
gleworm as a chum? What a tossing is satisfactory. 
of braids and curls! But the wise Plants may be grown from seé 
ones tell us that the work of the earth- most as quickly as from a transf 
worm can hardly be too highly valued. root, as the root takes its tim 
His diet is dirt, and he eats an unbe- growing, feeding rootlets in a 
lievable amount for so small a crea- place and getting them at work. 
ture. His home. is a hole in the ground once the start is made from the 
running as deep as the roots of most the growth is rapid, and as 
plants go. root buds start there is the ci 
Do you see that thousands of him, to begin early in making the @ 
always eating and always burrowing twining of the main stems that is) 
in your garden, do you very valuable of the chief beauties of the ! 
service’ by loosening and lightening plant. Sometimes these stems cam 
your soil and letting air through it? beautifully worked together by 
If you do not care to touch this friend, coarse chicken wire and cutti 
well and good. But let us all remem- away afterward, but much can 
ber his. work and protect him from done -with a single wire or 
needless injury. stretched from a strong peg near 
While planning and planting be sure base of the plant up to where 
to save a generous space for a seed blossoming is to begin. When 
bed. It is one of the most important plant stems reach this point the 8 
parts of the garden and you will be ing tip, should be pinched out 
sorry if it is cramped. Here we will the next lower buds be allow 
grow our baby perennials until they grow as_ laterals. . Where we 
are big enough to take their perma- along a house or porch front, = 
| nent places. Here we will nurse and chicken wire should be nailed $ 
pet the tender plants we accumulate. edge, with the other free an 
| Here we will root the cuttings or s!ips stems be guided into this. Very 
that are given us or those we take’ there will be a curtain of foliage 
from our own plants to increase our tassels of bloom for spring and 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS eters mer and a fringe of ruddy seed 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE Locate the seed bed where it will for autumn and winter. 


OMEN DESERVE a great deal more 
companionship than they usually get— 
it is particularly true of the farmer’s 

wife that she is far too lonely. Very often she 
can’t go to the mountain—she’s too busy or it’s 
too far or it’s too stormy. But the mountain 
will come to Mahomet if she subscribes to 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


It is to. the farmer’s wife all that the club meet- 
ing is to the city woman—and a great deal more! 
Helpfulness is the main idea, but there is besides 
much of entertainment, good cheer, and real 
inspiration, with a little fun thrown in for good 
measure. 


Send “oday for a recent sample copy better still, send 
$1.75 for a full year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping 
Magazine and this journal (regularly $2.25). This is a 
real bargain that is worth while. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
439 Lafayette St., New York City. Marquette Bldg., Chicago, lil. 
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NEEDLEWORK: 


Our Pattern Offer 











This Is Quickly Made 


Little girls must play, so we must 
provide them with an apron which 
will be a real protection to the dress 
worn beneath it. The only apron 
which is thoroughly effectual we 
show in No 4615. It covers the entire 
front and sides of the dress and 
leaves only a little strip exposed at 
the back and a small round yoke. 

The making of this apron will be 
a delight, and more than ‘likely the 






























No 4615—COhild’s Apron in One Piece 
prospective wearer will be glad to 
help in the making herself if only the 
mother will cut it out for her: There 
are no seams, unless required by the 
material. The edges must be hemmed 
or bound, and if some of the pretty 
cotton braids are used as a finish the 
result will be very decorative. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 
Ladies’ One-Piece Apron 
It is almest out of question to make 
8 really serviceable apron ornamental, 










No 4624—Cover-All Apron 
yet by choosing pretty material seame- 


thing may be accomplished fn this 
direction. Of course, a plain color 
more style than plaids or checks, 





but it alee: aetis maéré tendity, and ify 
much rubbed at any 











apron will shabby much sooner 
if ef figured 
r wear a cover-all apron is 





can be found. than the one which we 
here offer. It is made to cover the 
entire dress, back, as well as front. 
It is seamless, except on the shoulder, 
thus doing away with much sewing in 
making... A long sleeve is provided 
with the pattern, but few women like 
this, and it may be cut off at any 
point desired, or it may be omitted 
entirely. 

The pattern, No 4634, is cut in sizes 
832, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
To make the apron in the 36-inch size, 
with sleeves, will require 3% yards 
material 36 inches wide. 


Child’s One-Piece Apron 


A simple apron for a _ child 
shown in No 3681. It protects the 
dress most admirably. It is made 
in a single piece, fastening together 
at the under-arm seam, and if pre- 
ferred it may button here instead of 
being sewed, and then it will be very 
easy to launder, as it will offer a 
plain, flat surface. If the side seams 
are stitehed and the opening ar- 
ranged in the centez of the back the 
apron becomes a Iittle @ress and can 
be worn with a guimpe and even 
without one 

The pattern is ewt in sizes 2 4, 6 
8, 3} and 1 years. Te make the 
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SPRING SEWING 





{271 
Marking Set 10c 


Mh te ms 


1 1-2 ia. tin, 1-2 ia, 


Perforated pattern of any letter in four 
sizes, 2 in., 14% in., 1 in., and  in., 
with stamping paste pad and instruc- 
tions, postpaid, for only 10c. Address 


THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dept. 716, : Springfield, Mase. 


Post Cards yeu 


You should always keep a good supply 
of Fine Post Cards on hand to remember 
our triends. We have all kinds, fine 
mbossed, Beautiful Flowers on Solid 
Silk Moire Finished, 
Ry gh ‘Class verses, etc., ete. 
eta. (coin or stamps) de 10, = 
cts. 


607 


Style can be had in 
ine 


nsive cotton dress- 










are moderate priced cal- 
icoes with beautiful and 
artistic designs that make 
dresses surprisingly dain- 
ty and up-to-date. 

Well- woven cloth. 
Colors that will not fade. 
Standard for over 65 


Gre 
Send 1 
different ; 2 all different, 
faction gu teed. 


POST CARD IIRUOR, Brendes, Spsiecidl, Mss. 


‘tSimpson- 
write us hig 
him supply 

you. 
The EddystonnIMfs. Cn. 
Established by Wm, Simpsem, Sr. 











Mentien A A When You Write 








No 4681—Apron for Ohild 
apron in the 8-year size will require 
1% yards of material 36 inches wide. 

How to Order 
These patterns are sent postpaid 
for 10 cents.each. Order by number 
— our Pattern Department, this 
othce, 


_— 


: Question 
Rose Bud of Iowa: A call may be 


returned anytime after two’ weeks. 
Yes, cards should be left.—{The Host. 


Canned Foods are used very much 


at the present time, and a great many 
of them. are a decided help to the busy 
housewife. However, she should take 
notice of the labels. In a good many 
instances preservatives, like benzoate 
of soda, are used, but the amount of 
these preservatives. is stated on the 
labels. 


One Little Pie—Perhaps. someone 


else would like to try my recipe for 
pumpkin pies. .I found it in a cook 
book and modified it slightly. This 
is for one rather small pie. One-third 
cup sugar, 1 heaping tablespoon flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon ginger, 
same of cassia and nutmeg, 1 cupful 
sifte@ pumpkin, 1 cup sweet milk. The 
dry imgredients are first mixed 
thoroughly, the pumpkin is then add- 
ed and mixed in, and lastly the milk 
is stirred in. More milk may be 
added if necessary to fill the crust. 
The pumpkin may be cooked and 
sifted the day before. If the pump- 
kin is very dry, use less of it and 
more of the milk. I find the most 
common mistake with pumpkin pies 
is getting in > pos pumpkin.— 








“This Six-Drawer Automatic Lift Drop Head 









Oar Catalog 
describes Sew- 


Style Sewing Machine 
Has the following special features which have made this model famous: 


Ball Bearing Dise Tension 
Short Needles Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Extra Long Shuttle Special Needle Plate 


t Positive Cam Take-Up 
Automatic Tension Release 
Extra Large and Strong Feed 
. Round and Hardened Needle Bar 


OUR SPECIAL SEWING MACHINE CATALOG is a book you must have if you 
contemplate buying a sewing machine. It shows all our various models, many 
of them in colors just as they appear; illustrates the various parts, tells you all 
about everything you want to know, ‘explains fully our twenty-year guarantee, 
our t months’ trial contract, and describes the uses of all the special attach- 
ments. Fill out this coupen carefully with your name and address. The very day 
We receive it we will send you a free copy of our special Sewing Machine Catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, il.’ 








s. 4.— 4m. Agriculturist. 



































{Mrs M. H. A. T 
he te Foot of Ter Frofeaio 


Scott: corns actually seem 
know aL Ws genic te rain. 
Mott: Wise-achers, as it were. 
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Always Mention 


In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. Yow will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 


This Journal 
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Send for Our New Catalogue 
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ndines 


You can learn engine facts you really SH OULD know 
before deciding on your gasoline engine. 


The catalogue proves why it is better judgment on 
your part to own an Olds Engine and be sure you have 
the most practical, most economical and most durable, 
than to get a cheap engine and take chances on losing 
all it costs you. 

Olds Engines have been built for 30 years with the 
needs of the farmer and stockman always in mind. 


They are what you need 


Removable Water Jacket. Should the water freeze, 
through forgetfulness, a new casting can be quickly put 
on at slight cost. It is a separate piece and is not a 
part of the expensive cylinder. 

The Seager Mixer (patented). A perfect mixture 
of gasoline and air;increases the power and economizes 
the fuel. The mixer is designed without a moving part; 
nothing to get out of adjustment; can be started easily 
in zero weather because the gasoline is vaporized me- 
chanically instead of by heat. 

No Gasoline Pump to Get Out of Order. The pis- 
‘ton sucks the gasoline into the mixer automatically. 
‘There is no stufin ng box to leak. 


Water Cannot Leak Into the Cylinder. 
The Cylinders are Specially Made. The metal for 


our cylinders and pistons is mixed according to a famous 
German formula, which gives a hard, smooth, extra 
durable working surface. 
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Olds quality is in every bearing, every bit of metal, and every 
fittng—our 30 years of success and reputation is always 
behind it, protecting you. 


Tell me what kind of work you need an engine for and I will teil 
you just what size engine will be the best for you, and why, 


J. B. SEAGER 


General Manager 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, - 


— 


MALLALIEU & 
2816 Morhet St. Phindclphin, Po. 26 Washington S., Binghamton, N. Y. 
~  E. J. BACHMAN, Kempton, Pa. 


The reason they are superior to all others for prac- 
tical, economical farm work is. because. of their thor- 
oughly high grade workmanship and material, and 
superior design. ‘They have many special and exclusive 
features found in no other engine. 

Read them carefully—each one means a great 
deal to you. gis 


it will always give you satisfaction 


Our Safety Governor is so designed that if anything 
breaks, the engine will stop immediately,- instead of 
running beyond control. 


You Have No Repair Bills for the first year if you 
buy an Olds. ‘We give you a certificate of guarantee, by 
which we agree to si Se free of charge any part of an 
Olds engine proper that breaks or becomes worn, from 
any cause whatsoever,within one year from date of ship- 
ment, provided the replacement i is one you think should 
be borne by the manufacturer. Youare.to be the only 
judge, . There is to be no argument, no delay in return- 
ing old parts and getting new ones. You decide and we 
abide by your decision. 


The Olds name on an engine is like the Sterlin 

mark on silver—it is the highest quality.an savaculaual 
engine can reach—honest through and through, even 
where you cannot see.. Paint on the outside cannot 
put quality on tke inside of an engine. 


R. H. DEYO & CO. 




















































